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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer is an optimist by 
nature and an election agent of profession. He told 
the House that he expected during the next two years 
such a boom in trade as this country had never yet 
witnessed ; that the year after next large reductions in 
the Navy Estimates would be possible ; and that finally 
the moneys thus at his command would be free to per- 
form miracles for social reform. All this without a 
farthing’s worth of fact to back it. 


The foundation of Mr. Lloyd George’s financial state- 
ment was laid in last year’s Budget ; the effect is antici- 
pated in next year’s General Election. The notorious 
measure of 1909-10 allowed for unpopularity and risked 
defeat; but it was hoped that time would allay and 
luck avert the one and the other of these hindrances to 
the survival of a Ministry. By this and that manceuvre 
the Government have obtained the time; by paying 
the price they have avoided defeat. So now Mr. Lloyd 
George presents’ to the country a Budget for which he 
can claim that it imposes no new tax—that the require- 
ments of the year are furnished by the provision of the 
past, and that the entire result is an astounding testi- 
monial to the adequacy of Free Trade. 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain, in a very ready and sound 
speech, smashed the kites of the Chancellor's fancy and 
showed with complete clearness that the country’s neces- 
sities for some years to come would not permit of a 
reduced expenditure, and indicated caustically that Mr. 
Lloyd George would be more honest to.say so. As he 
pointed out, if the naval expenditure is needlessly im- 
moderate the Chancellor should have resigned rather 
than pass the estimates; if not, he should not sneer at 
‘“seares ’? created by his colleagues; if Free Trade 
finance is sufficient to provide for sick and unemployed 
insurance, let the Government frame and introduce a Bill. 


But it is as indecent an action as it is a transparent 
device to dangle such ideas before an electorate without 
any visible means of putting them into effect. The lees’ 
of Limehouse are to be whipped into froth once more 
for consumption at the next election. 


We have heard stories—which may be, for all we 
know, accurate accounts—of gross. overworking of. 
Somerset House officials. They are reported to be 
working Sundays as well as weekdays and on every. 
day overtime. Some of them appear to have brokert 
down, or at any rate suffered in health, under the 
strain. And all owing to the People’s Budget. Per- 
haps there is great exaggeration. One hopes so; for 
what sorrow would it be if the author of the People’s 
Budget, the great social reformer, were proved also 
a great sweater, a terrible taskmaster ! 


The relations between the Government and the Irish 
are very baffling just now. The Irish hold the Govern- 
ment in their hand and yet it is as though the Government 
held the Irish so! Mr. Lloyd George not only refuses fo’ 
take the tax off Irish whisky, he even ventures to banter 
Mr. Redmond about the hard drinking in Waterford. 
And Mr. Redmond is meek and mild. It really does look 
as if Mr. Healy were right, and Mr. Redmond were thé 
feeblest, weakest of leaders. But we have heard from 
one who thoroughly knows about the position of Irish 
factions to-day that Mr. O’Brien will win eleven seats 
at the next election whatever Mr. Redmond does. Hence 
it may well be that Mr. Redmond dare not break with 
the Liberals. 


Mr. Murphy (Redmondite) has won thé East) Kerry 
petition. Mr. O’Sullivan (Redmondite) has been un- 
seated. This is not profoundly interesting to. people 
out of East Kerry. It doesn’t really matter a rap 
whether we have Mr. O’Sullivan, Redmondite, or Mr. 
Murphy, Redmondite, or, somebody else, Redmondite, 
at Westminster. It is purely an Irish domestic matters 
But the evidence in this extremely funny election, far 
funnier than any in ‘“‘ Punch ’’.or ‘‘ Pickwick.’’, is.ims 
portant. It shows that the Irish peasantry in such. 


laces as East Kerry—and there are many such in, 
fretand_don't elect their M.P.s to get Home Rule for 
Tretanc: ‘The*issues ‘are“not'in-the least-politieal; the: 


issue is purely personal. 
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The Kerry peasant votes for the candidate who has 
the bhoys on his side, the most active bhoys with the 
biggest sticks. We suppose that Mr. Lloyd George 
confines his Gladstone League workers strictly to 
England and Wales. If he set them to work to watch 
and interfere in Irish elections, they would very soon 
get their heads broke. It would be dangerous inter- 
fering between O’Brienite and Redmondite: to inter- 
fere between Redmondite and Redmondite or O’ Brienite 
and O’Brienite—we doubt not such a split will occur if 
the O’Brienites prove top dog presently—would be 
probably death. No; Irish politics is not politics as 
we understand the term in this country. It is the affair 
of the police rather than of the statesman. 


Major Guest got in for East Dorset by a slightly 
increased majority. So ‘‘ ratting ’’ does pay at times. 
Major Guest’s Liberalism is far from crusted. It has 
not indeed had time to settle. He was an exception 
and did not go over with Lady Wimborne. However, 
family piety has finally brought him into line and the 
House. 


Mr. Ramsay Macdonald can respect a real lord with 
anybody. But what guarantee is there that lords will 
remain real for any length of time ? Let the working man, 
he says, take warning from the seven peers just created by 
Mr. Asquith. That was the kind of lord they would get 
when the House reformed itself. These seven new 
peers were an awful warning of what was in store. Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald may perhaps be allowed to put the 
working man in a fright with the House of Lords in 
his own way; but he is hard upon the the House of 
Lords reformer. Meantime it is good to know that a 
Labour leader’s way of putting the people out of conceit 
with the House of Lords is to threaten them with a 
large influx of peers created after the Liberal idea of 
what a peer should be. 


It is not too late to acknowledge the handsome 
admission of Sir Edward Strachey—yes, distinctly the 
small holder may find a kinder landlord in the English 
gentleman than in the State authority! But now that 
wheat has fallen once more in price we fear the prospect 
of the small holder in many districts is again a very 
wretched one. As to farming in the ordinary corn and 
root districts in the South of England, the truth is that 
the labourer to-day is often as well off as the tenant 
farmer without good capital. As for the small land- 
lord, he is in about the worst plight of all, unless he 
have some means apart from the soil. With wheat at 
forty shillings or over he can make a living out of the 
corn and turnips; with wheat at thirty shillings and 
under farming is a terrible pursuit. 


This is a truth which will, it seems, never be grasped 
by Radical theorists. They love to talk about the huge 
profits to be made out of jam, particularly blackberry 
jam; the stupidity of the old style of English farmer 
in not ‘‘ co-operating ’’ and in not using scientific arti- 
ficial manures; above all they dote on their idea of 
intensive farming. The blackberry jam is a myth; the 
artificial manures are costly ; and as for intensive farm- 
ing, it is a splendid idea, but unhappily it has not yet 
begun to pay on ordinary soils in this country. We 
know of cases where it is being tried, and the trial 
promises to be very interesting—and costly. The small 
holder does not want to make interesting and costly 
experiments, he wants to make a living. 


On the Declaration, at any rate, Mr. Asquith has 
acted like a statesman. Going straight to the merits, 
he has grasped the question without fear or hesitation. 
By a single sure stroke he has cut out the offence and 
left any Protestant safeguard stronger than before. 
Much more important in our eyes, he has turned a mere 
negative disclaimer into a confession of faith. No 
doubt there are still a few people—some of the Ulster 
Orangemen, for instance—who care much more that 


the King should not be a Roman Catholic than that he 
should be a Christian. These naturally get no satisfac- 
tion out of a change from a Declaration which any anti- 
Christian might make to one which only a Christian 
and an English Churchman can make. | The point to 
these gentlemen is not what faith you do profess, but 
what faith you do not. Some sympathy we must have 
with every small minority, but we are glad that they 
are a small minority. 


War Office debates are usually unprofitable to the 
lay mind, precisely because they seem to him stale. He 
seems to hear the same points, the same details so 
uninteresting to him, every time. This must be so. 
Criticism of detail is the only useful contribution the 
House of Commons can make to Army policy; the 
layman does not understand these details, therefore 
these debates are to him dull. It is only when party 
politics come into them that he wakes up. There was 
less of politics on Monday than there has been in 
recent Army debates, so there was little excitement. 
Mr. Haldane was optimistic, of course, and his critics 
pessimistic. One thing, at any rate, is clear and can- 
not be gainsaid : the Territorial scheme is not showing 
itself equal to the burden laid upon it. As a national 
defence, it is wanting, as the Duke of Bedford showed 
plainly enough in the House of Lords last week. 


The National Service League may with strictest cor- 
rectitude claim to be going ahead very fast. To double 
your numbers in a year is a rate of progress the most 
ambitious would not expect, hardly desire, to improve 
on. But it does make a difference where you start. For 
a national service league to have doubled its numbers 
and reached sixty thousand has not so fine a sound as 
simply to have doubled its numbers. Lord Curzon could 
in truth describe the total only as ‘‘ puny and inade- 
quate ’’, almost as puny and inadequate as the member- 
ship of our various navy leagues. But there is this 
great difference between them which makes the record 
of the National Service League creditable, of the Navy 
League contemptible. The Navy League started to 
stimulate the most popular of national sentiments, the 
National Service League to fight the deepest-rooted of 
national prejudices. To put it nautically, the National 
Service League has made more way against the wind 
than ever the Navy League with the wind. 


Lord Milner is right : the change in public opinion on 
the idea of compulsory service is enormous. Twenty 
years ago the mention of it was taboo; now it is 
almost practical politics. Lord Curzon was very happy 
on the good to the community of military service, even 
apart from defence. Military training is not a regret- 
table necessity. Germans know very well that they 
owe to universal military service very much more than 
the finest fighting machine in the world. But it must 
be service, which is more than what people mean b¢ 
training: Lord Curzon is in favour of a ‘‘ forward 
policy ’’. Good; and what one would expect from him. 
But where is the forwardness of explaining to your 
audience that though you are an enthusiast for the 
cause, you do not mean business? National military 
service that does not mean that the citizen must take 
his place in the fighting line when his country demands 
it, whether abroad or at home, is not business. It is 
rather something of a fraud. Isitit a sound policy of 
defence to be able to strike effectually only when we are 
struck here at home? The National Service League 
knows it is not, and disclaims conscription solely to 
conciliate popular prejudice. This is not quite straight. 


A fine example of constitutional methods as under- 
stood in the Transvaal and the Colonial Office was 
shown up by Mr. Lyttelton on Wednesday. The last 
Session of the Transvaal Parliament lasted just sixteen 
days, and members of the Lower House passed‘a resolu- 
tion making the Session an ordinary one. Their object 
was to secure their full £300 salary instead of the £42 
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to which they were entitled. The Session was sum- 
marily closed, thus giving the Upper House no voice in 
the matter. The Deputy-Governor refused to sign the 
cheques without the sanction of the Supreme Court, 
which declared the payments illegal. The Colonial 
Office was appealed to, and the Imperial Government 
ordered its representative to become a party to an 
illegal proceeding. Mr. Balfour is right; a singular 
transaction indeed! How delightful, the conscience- 
obsessed Mr. Seely aiding and abetting a swindle on the 
taxpayer ! 


Mr. Seely objects to reforming the office he represents. 
It is immaculate like himself; none the less, reform is 
urgent. Mr. Mackinder suggests: an entirely new de- 
partment. What is wanted, he says, is a thinking 
branch as well as an administrative. Next year another 
Imperial Conference is due. We cannot gather from 
Mr. Seely’s answers that any sort of programme has 
been thought out. The Imperial Secretariat which was 
started after the last Conference has apparently con- 
fined itself to collating the proceedings of 1907 and 
despatching circulars inviting Colonial statesmen to do 
the thinking. There is no idea of taking a lead. 


Admiral Sir Archibald Douglas is known for his 
sailor-like bluntness of public speech, but we very much 
doubt if he said quite all that has been attributed to him 
during the week. Canada in the West has given hearty 
welcome to American immigrants. She professes to 
believe that in a few years they will be the staunchest 
of British subjects. In the East, according to Admiral 
Douglas, a more insidious influence is at work. Annexa- 
tion is not openly spoken of, but none the less even 
men holding responsible positions under the Crown 
have it in their hearts. They are making it increasingly 
hard for Britons to seek a career in Canada. Now if 
Admiral Douglas had said Canada was going full steam 
ahead for separation, he might have been able to make 
out some sort of case, but annexation is quite another 
matter. Goldwin Smith proved that Canada has no 
leanings that way. 


Now that the Hungarian election returns are complete 
and the second ballots determined we find that Count 
Khuen-Hedervary can rely on 257 sure supporters for 
his policy of ‘‘ Work-’’ in the Hungarian Parliament, 
which consists ofi453,;members. In addition to this 
he may possibly have an understanding with Count 
Andrassy and the nineteen impartial supporters of 
Deak’s Constitution of 1867. Also the fourteen popu- 
lists and the eight representatives of the nationalities 
may arrange with the Government. In any case the 
majority of the united party already exceeds a hundred, 
so that the course seems clear for legislation. On the 
other hand the losses of the party of Independence are 
very serious. Whilst in the last Parliament the party 
of work numbered only 39, Dr. Justh had 144 and 
M. Kossuth 96 followers. The Justhites are now re- 
duced to 39 (a loss of 105 seats) and the Kossuthites to 
54 (a loss of 42 seats). 


The new Chamber was opened on Saturday last 
by the King in the Marble Hall of the Palace at 
Buda. His references to the important question of 
franchise reform were so guarded that we have 
no idea whether Count Khuen-Hedervary or Count 
Stephen Tisza is to inspire this portion of the Govern- 
ment programme. ‘‘ Our Government will bring 
forward a Bill which will correspond to the require- 
ments of democratic development on the basis of 
universal suffrage and thorough maintenance of the 
-unitary national character of the Hungarian State.”’ 


Critics have read into these words a determination to: 


maintain Magyar supremacy. This would be in con- 


tradiction not only of the introduction of universal. 


suffrage into Austria as an example to Hungary, but 
of the hopes of political emancipation from Magyar 


supremacy which have been raised among the subor- 
dinate nationalities. 


German Ministers continue to disappear two a week. 
The name of the new Foreign Secretary has caused 
misgivings. Herr von Kiderlen-Wachter is a diploma- 
tist of the Bismarckian school. But this does not mean 
that he is a firebrand. Rather it means that he comes 
to the point very quickly, and even in diplomacy there 
is something to be said for a man who speaks the truth 
at once. After this crop of new appointments the 
German press is beginning to revise its estimate of 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg. The Chancellor was 
reported to be a man of straw, ready to execute the 
commands of the Conservatives and Clericals. It is, of 
course, unthinkable that so poor a creature could have 
risen high in the ranks of the German bureaucracy, and 
it is now seen that Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg is going 
to put forward a policy of his own with his own man 
to back it. He has just over a year before the election 
campaign ; it should prove an interesting time. 


Has M. Briand really turned a new leaf in French 
politics by his speech on Tuesday? Whatever may 
come of it, this is the great moment of his career, 
and he may look back upon a really smart performance. 
Loudly he broke with the evil past and promised that 
France should henceforth be governed in the interests 
of all. His speech was aimed directly at the Radicals 
and Socialist-Radicals. It was a break with the methods 
and the régime of M. Combes. It is not a question of 
programme, but a question of methods. It was on 
methods of administration that M. Briand flung his chal- 
lenge to the parties of the Left. 


The Radicals at first accepted the challenge, and then 
faltered under it. M. Berteaux led the attack upon 
M. Briand. M. Briand’s promise of good and equable 
government was accepted by M. Berteaux as a direct 
reflection upon himself and all the inheritors of the 
Combes traditions. The Radical leader moved an 
amendment to the order of the day by which the 
Chamber’s approval would have been withheld from the 
declaration M. Briand had just made. If M. Briand 
stuck to his declaration and if the Chamber decided to 
approve it, M. Berteaux and the Radicals said they would 
vote against the Cabinet. M. Briand stood firm, and the 
Radicals went into the Government lobby after all. 
They voted approval of the attack upon themselves. 


Should it be lawful to insure a crazy ship for more 
than she is worth? This question was before the House 
of Lords on Monday afternoon, and the opinion was 
general that something ought to be done. The man 
who over-insures his ship on leaving port is taking a 
bet against her safe return. He is like the man at 
Newmarket who would bet against his own horse. 
This, of course, the Jockey Club would not allow for. 
a moment. In many cases the shipowner stands to win 
thousands of pounds if his ship does not come back. 
To say the least of it this puts him quite unnecessarily 
in the way of temptation. He may be a middling 
honest man, and yet be tempted to leave undone 
things which an owner whose ship was not so heavily 
insured would prefer todo. Certainly he is not so likely 
to be keen on his ship being seaworthy and well 
equipped. 


It is not the business of the law to assume honesty, 
but to make dishonesty as difficult as possible. Ships 
insured above their value have occasionally been lost, 
and in several cases there has been mystery as to 
the way it happened. Even if everybody in the world 
were honest, it would still not be human for an owner, 
to wish for the return of a vessel when he stood to make 
a fortune if it sank. Nor could acrew, however honest, 
be so careful of the hundred small things that make for 
the safety of their ship if they knew their employer 
would be pleased to hear the last of her. Probably 
there are not many crews of English ships who' would 
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deliberately scuttle and run; but that is no reason why 
the law should allow them to be tempted. 


The ‘‘ conquest of the air” is going on quite 
splendidly. Twenty-three people who made a trip in 
the airship ‘‘ Deutschland ’’ have just given the air a 
very signal beating by not getting killed or even 
mangled by it. No wonder Count Zeppelin is said to 
be more enthusiastic than ever over his type of airship. 
Imagine an express going off the line and rushing head- 
long down a steep place, and just catching neatly in 
something near the end of its course and all the 
passengers alighting without a bruise. Would not that 
be a railway triumph in its way? The ‘* Deutschland ”’ 
came down head first as a lark does near the end of its 
descent, but thanks to some extraordinary skilful acci- 
dent righted itself slightly near the end and hitched 
itself in a tree trunk. A conquest indeed ! 


‘ Flight *’, as motoring through the air is erroneously 
stvled, will lose its charm if Icarus can always come out 
of a smash unhurt. It is a matter of weeks since anyone 
has been killed outright by his air machine turning 
turtle or a gust of unexpected wind blowing upon it. 
And yet one fancies that it will all come in time. Just 
at present the ‘‘ fliers ’’ are extremely careful about the 
weather before they set the motor going. But if the 
‘** conquest ’’ is to be of any real or lasting service, it 
must be a conquest not only of the air when still but of 
the air when violently agitated. Now an airship may— 
or may not—be safe-ish in a gust or half gale; an aero- 
plane, it is absolutely certain, is distinctly not safe in a 
gust or half gale. No one who has studied flight in 
nature can doubt what will happen when the acroplane 
braves the heavy veering wind. It will smash up. 


The ‘‘ Academy’ has new owners—Lord Alfred 
Douglas and Mr. Crosland announce they have no 
more concern with it. The world will go on as if 
nothing had happened—it is the fate of academies to 
come and go without deeply moving the world to-day. 
But here and there is a man or woman who cares for 
good writing, and they may be sorry this adventure is 
ended. The articles and notes in the ‘‘ Academy ’’ were 
written with at once that strength and that delicacy of 
touch which makes form, style, or good writing ; they 
were free from stupid affectations and worn-out clichés. 
It was not what they said, perhaps, it was the way 
they said it that mattered. 


Ruskin said that Whistler flung a paint-pot at the 
public and called it a picture. Truly what the vast 
majority of writers do is fling the inkpot at the public 
and call it writing. How strange that men who have 
no notion how to write are suffered to make quite a 
good living through writing! whereas it is insisted 
that 2 painter, however bad and cheap he be, should 
have some notion how to use a brush and paint-box. A 
_man, say, who has an eye for landscape and is steeped 
in scenery cannot set up as a painter unless he can use 
_ the brush with more or less skill; but he can set up as 
a writer on landscape, though he has no skill with the 
pen. 


It seems to be taken for granted that any ‘‘ educated ”’ 
man or woman can write, but that only a few can play 
the violin or paint a picture. But it happens that ev ery 
educated man can’t write any better than he can paint 
a picture or play the violin. Good writing is a rare and 
curious art. With some—a very few—it seems a sort 
of gift; with the rest it is an art that is only won by 
years of thought and work. But English people will 
never come to see this. Virtually any writing does well 
enough for them, provided it be ‘“ grammatical ’’. They 
don’t know what nerve in language means, or if they 

_do they suspect or hate it. It seems the highest their 
understanding reaches up to is the base form of English: 
which is ever straining, straining at effect—straining, 
“to write” commonplace. in an uncommon way.', The: 
Academy 'writtéh by Lord Alfred “Douglas and’ Mr.: 
Crosland never did that. 


THE BUDGET. 


UAINTLY enough, Mr. Lough said that he had 
never before listened to a Budget statement with 
so much “‘ composure ’’. The feeling of the classes who 
possess property of any kind will be something stronger 
than that of the member for West Islington. Relief, 
even gratitude, is the predominant-sentiment of the man 
in the street. No new taxes are imposed by the 
Budget of 1910-11, and existing taxes are not increased. 
The additional revenue necessary (the total is 
#171,000,000) will be provided by the natural increase 
of Customs and Excise, of the vield from death duties, 
from stamps, and from the Post Office, with small 
amounts from the new land taxes and from the super- 
tax. All this of course is matter of estimate, and, as 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain caustically observed, Mr. 
Llovd George would do well to wait and see the effects 
of his taxation before paying himself so many compli- 
ments. The Chancellor of the Exchequer was indeed in 
an optimistic frame of mind on Thursday, and showered 
praises upon the country’s prosperity, its fiscal system, 
and his own paternal benevolence. It would certainly 
be satisfactory to hear that the percentage of unem- 
ployment had fallen from 8 to 4, could these statistics be 
trusted. But they are too often quite illusory, and never 
so much so as on the matter of unemployment. How- 
ever, we may, at any rate for the moment, enjoy being 
assured that we may look forward to a year of booming 
trade. A little evidence of the grounds on which these 
sanguine forecasts are based would have been better ; but 
the majority of men are only too glad to receive ‘* smooth 
comforts ’’, even if false. We believe, however, that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is right in anticipating 
a good commercial year, though the increased cost of 
living, chiefly due to the rise in the prices of provisions, 
must be set off against the volume of exports and 
imports. 

The overlapping of the financial vears 1909-10 and 
1910-11, consequent upon the rejection of the Budget 
of last year, has produced some complication of 
accounts, which need not, however, trouble us, as the 
arrears of some £30,000,000 of income tax, due to the 
perverse refusal of the Government to collect it in time, 
have now been wiped off. There is no doubt that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer played for a financial crisis 
which the common sense of the British people and the 
presence of mind of Lombard Street refused to bring 
about. Disappointed in his attempt to produce a panic, 
Mr. Lloyd George now falls to praising his countrymen, 
saying that no other country in the world could have 
extricated itself so easily from what looked like a hope- 
less financial entanglement. That is quite true; but we 
owe no thanks to the Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
neither on that nor any other ground. For the gratitude 
which the superficial and unthinking are now disposed 
to express will be found, on examination, to be very 
absurd. There are no new taxes this. vear because we 
were so exorbitantly taxed last year. To thrash a man 
within an inch of his life and then to let him alone until 
he has recovered his senses is no very valid claim upon 
his gratitude. The principal items of increased expendi- 
ture are the Navy, which absorbs five and a half millions, 
old-age pensions, and education. Upon the Navy Mr. 
Lloyd George indulged in a curious and rather ominous 
strain of reflection. In another year or two the Ger- 
man naval programme will have dropped 50 per cent., 
and we shall then be able, reflects the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to reduce our own shipbuilding. This is 
not exactly what the two-Power standard is commonly 
taken to mean. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
measures the requirements of naval defence by the-ex- 
penditure of Germany alone, and not by the strength 
of the two next most powerful navies in the world. How 
does Mr. Lloyd George know that the German Govern- 
ment will drop their nayal expenditure by 50 per cent; ? 
The German Government -may wish us, to believe. so; 
‘and-it: is: éxactly the sort. of statement which the astute 
persons in the service of the Kaiser, would put about. 
But we should indeed be flats if we walked, into. any 

trap of that sort OS 
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~The maintenance of the whisky duty at its present 
figure caused a mild surprise. Many people thought 
that Mr. Redmond’s support of last vear’s Budget had 
been purchased by a promise of reduction this year, 
But Mr. Lloyd George is in ecstasies oyer the reduced 
consumption of spirits, which he ascribes entirely to the 
increased price. We do not accept this assertion, be- 
cause we are sure that in large measure it is due toa 
decreased desire to drink spirits : a very good thing, but 
in no way due to the wisdom of the Radical Govern- 
ment. But if the consumption of whisky in Ireland 
has fallen so amazingly—the decrease ranging from 
30 per cent. in one part of the country to 70 per cent. 
in another—it is clear that some new subject of taxation 
will have to be devised, or how will Ireland pay its 
quota? Property taxes bring in very little in Ireland, 
and some other consumable commodity must be taxed. 
A potato tax would never do; but perhaps it may be 
necessary to raise the duty on tea, of which the Irish 
are great consumers. The same remark really applies 
to England and Scotland, for we by no means share the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s sanguine calculations as 
to the yield of his new land taxes and super-tax. The 
increment duty on land transfers and the undeveloped 
land duty will undoubtedly produce much litigation, 
which may cut up returns. The super-tax will unques- 
tionably be evaded by the rich. How is the ever- 
increasing army of offic ials, of inspe ctors and sur- 
veyors, to be paid ? How is the insurance of fifteen 
millions of people against unemployment and sickness 
to be financed? Certainly not by the fiscal methods of 
the present Budget. 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain most legitimately and perti- 
nently wanted to know what was the Government’s 
defence of their total failure to act up to their brave 
professions of retrenchment. The Unionist Govern- 
ment had been extravagant and spendthrift, piling up 
expenditure without any thought of the burden they were 
laying on the taxpayer. Let the Liberals come in and 
their first thought would be to reduce expenditure and 
abate the crushing burden of taxation. We remember 
a delightful speech by Lord Rosebery—alarmed at the 
growth of expenditure under Mr. Balfour’s administra- 
tion—in which he foresaw invidious comparison 
between the ‘‘ spacious days of Arthur ’’ and the ‘‘ nip- 
cheese *’ régime of the next Liberal Government. He 
was a bad prophet. If they fell short of their Unionist 
predecessors in other things, Mr. Lloyd George has 
taken care that they shall not be behind them in expendi- 
ture. There shall be no unfavourable comparison with 
Mr. Balfour’s openhandedness. He would show that he 
could ‘* scatter the shiners ’’ as well as Mr. Balfour. 
Certainly Unionists cannot pretend to any greater 
generosity with the public money than their predeces- 
sors. And, as Mr. Chamberlain said, the Government 
may not be to blame for it. Expenditure must in- 
crease with the growth of the Empire and the demands 
of democracy. But Liberals cannot have it both ways. 
They cannot take credit for openhandedness in the 
public interest and for stern retrenchment at the same 
time. They pledged themselves at the election of 1906 
to retrenchment, taking their stand on it as the pro- 
verbial Liberal policy—had they said ‘‘ profession ”’ 
they would have told the truth—and they have not re- 


trenched. Instead of cutting down expenditure they 
have increased it. They came into power on a false 
pretence. If they say that they honestly meant to 


retrench, but found it impossible, that is no excuse. 
Those who make pledges must be held to them. If 
they were honest but reckless, they must give account 
for their recklessness. Challenged by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, Mr. Llovd George had hardly even an excuse to 
make. This was tactful in him. To say nothing was 
the best defence. 

A word as to Mr. George’s moral complacency. The 
whisky tax was a moral triumph if a financial failure. 
Does he really think there is high morality in abstaining 
from whisky only because you have not enough money 
to buy it? And can Mr. George rejoice in the publican 


swindling his customers by using a measure with a 


raised bottom ? 


titled to much weight. 


THE NEW DECLARATION. 

A$ a great authority has said, it is the inalienable 

privilege of a Government to blunder. By a com- 
pensatory law even the worst Governments occasionally 
do the right thing. . The Royal Declaration Bill is an 
instance in point. Resolved as all decent persons were 
that the Declaration scandal must not continue,. the 
Government had before them the traditional three 
courses. They might have retained the Declaration, 
cutting out its more offensive expletives. This would 
have satisfied no one. Very little would have been done 
to mitigate the grievance of the Roman Catholics that of 
all the religions in the world that religion only is selected 
for denunciation by the King at his coronation which 
is professed by twelve millions of his most loyal and 
most Christian subjects. The extreme Protestants 
would have been equally little satisfied. They value the 
Declaration chiefly as a State expression of their 
religious animosities. Doubtless they would prefer 
that the King should be compelled to use their own 
simpler aspiration, ‘‘ To hell with the Pope ’’. But, 
failing that, they are content if he describes the religion 
of their fellow-Christians as ‘‘ superstitious and 
idolatrous ’’. Without those words the Declaration 
would to them have lost all its savour. 

Another course would have been to abolish the 
Declaration altogether. That would have been a simple 
way out of the difficulty, the Protestant being already 
secure otherwise. But it might perhaps have offended 
those weaker brethren who believe that the Roman Curia 
in pursuit of a deep-laid plan for the conversion of 
England have determined to place a Roman Catholic 
upon our throne. How it is to be accomplished is not 
explained, save that it is by some exceedingly cunning 
and unscrupulous manceuvre which will, however, be 
foiled if we require the King to make a declaration of 
his religious belief at the time of his accession. The 
precaution certainly seems rather like that of the Chinese 
who seek to prevent devils from entering their houses 
by digging ditches round them. Papistical ingenuity 
must be very much over-estimated if it is thwarted by a 
declaration more or less. But even foolish opinions on 
religious topics if honestly held should be as far as 
possible respected, and we think the decision was wise 
to retain a declaration though of a very different charac- 
ter from that which at present exists. Another and 
an even better reason for the course which the Govern- 
ment have adopted is that it is right for the English 
Sovereign to declare at the most solemn moment of his 
official existence that he is a member of the Established 
Church of England. In temporalities he is the head of 
the Church, and in consequence is charged with im- 
portant ecclesiastical duties. We do not think that 
such duties can be fittingly left in the hands of a Roman 
Catholic or a Nonconformist, still less of an Agnostic 
or an Atheist. It is not the least merit of the new 
Declaration that it is positive in form and not merely 
negative. An assurance that our Monarch is a member 
of the Anglican Church is of far more value than a 
statement that he disbelieves this or that docfrine in- 
consistent with her formularies. To us, indeed, as 
Conservatives the proposed Declaration is particularly 
welcome. It emphasises once again the close connexion 
between Church and State. It is an acknowledgment 
of the debt often ignored but historically incontrovertible 
which the State owes to the Church. That the head of 
the State should be required before he is fully invested 
with his regal functions to profess obedience to the 
doctrines of the Church is a splendid recognition of the 
truth often contended for in this Review, that if the 
Church has been established by the State the State owes 
its very existence to the Church. 

One criticism may perhaps be made against the words 
proposed by the Prime Minister. The King is to declare 
that he is ‘‘a faithful member of the Protestant 
Reformed Church as established by law in England ”’. 
Some will think that such a formula says either too little 
or too much, and that the words ‘* Protestant 


Reformed ”’ indicate only the negative side of the 
We do not think this criticism en- 
Perhaps a simple, statement, 


Anglican position. 
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that the King was a faithful member of the Church 
of England would have been better. But there is much 
to be said for the use of words already found in the 
Statutes dealing with the same subject. We are aware 
that on certain Churchmen who love to describe them- 
selves as Catholics or, as a concession, Anglo-Catholics 
the word ‘‘ Protestant ’’ has a curiously inflammatory 
effect. We have never shared that view. From the 
days of John the Baptist downwards some of the noblest 
human beings have lived lives of protest against the 
sins and errors by which they were surrounded. Such 
an attitude involved in such men no separation from 
the corporate life of the body to which they belonged. 
Nor does the assertion that the Church of England is 
Protestant and Reformed imply that it has ceased to 
be Catholic. On the contrary, the fact that there has 
been a Protest followed by a Reformation shows that 
it is still the same Church reformed and freed from the 
impurities which had overlaid its primitive perfection. 

For these reasons we trust that all reasonable Church- 
men will accept and support the Prime Minister’s pro- 
posal. Its reception in the House of Commons was 
certainly encouraging. Not only was the minority 
against the introduction of the Bill a small one, but the 
arguments on that side were of the feeblest description. 
One honourable member said that the alteration of the 
Declaration would be resented by many of the electorate, 
forgetting apparently that its retention unaltered is 
much more justifiably resented by a much larger num- 
ber. Another thought that a Declaration considered 
necessary in the seventeenth century in order to exclude 
the Stuarts ought to be maintained in the twentieth 
century when there is not the least prospect that a 
Roman Catholic will ever be heir to the Throne. But 
the strangest argument of all was that because the 
Queen of Spain had been compelled to use strong 
language in abjuring the Anglican Church and profess- 
ing her adherence to the Church of Rome, therefore the 
King of England, who is and always has been a mem- 
ber of the Church of England, ought on his Coronation 
to denounce in still more violent terms the religion of 
millions of his subjects. The two cases are entirely dis- 
similar. But even if the analogy were much closer than 
it is, are we to follow the precedent set by Spanish in- 
tolerance? When controversialists are driven to the 
use of arguments like this, their case must be weak 
indeed. Believing as we do in the tolerance and good 
sense of our fellow-countrymen, we have little doubt 
that the Government Bill will be received with their 
practically unanimous approval, and we hope that with- 
out unnecessary delay it will be passed into law. 


WAR OFFICE AND ARMY. 


“TBE real point of interest in the discussion on the 

War Office vote in the House of Commons was 
the consideration how far the many changes and 
new schemes which have been introduced of late years 
have added to the general efficiency of the Army. Can 
it be said that the Mediterranean Command has done 
so? The post was created with the laudable idea of 
finding suitable military employment for the Duke of 
Connaught. But the Duke resigned because he found 
it a useless and costly superfluity which he would 
not countenance. It should of course have been 
abolished. But just at this time it was highly desirable, 
both from the War Office and the Government point of 
view, to provide a berth for Lord Kitchener at a safe 
distance from Whitehall. So his refusal placed Mr. 
Haldane in a very difficult position. To abolish the 
post outright would have been to acknowledge that a 
needless job had been created. Mr. Haldane had to 
face the difficult task of providing military grounds for a 
purely political move. The title of High Commissioner 
is to be dropped, and Sir Ian Hamilton is only to be 
Commander-in-Chief and Oversea Inspector-General. 
Of this we do not complain. It may be necessary, even if 
no case has as yet been made out for its necessity ; and, 
if it is aecessary, no doubt Sir Ian Hamilton will carry 
out the work satisfactorily. But there is no excuse for 
continuing the Mediterranean Command which the Duke 


of Connaught resigned and Lord Kitchener refused to 
take. Mr. Haldane’s main argument for retaining it is 
that the maintenance of communications between Egypt 
and the rest of the Empire is a very important question, 
and that in order to deal adequately with such big 
matters a ‘* unifying mind ”’ is required. This may be 
true; but, if it is, surely it would be the function of a 
sailor rather than a soldier to ‘ unify ”’. 

So far we cannot say that this innovation has had 
any appreciable effect on efficiency, though it has 
on cost. The best show for their money which the 
military powers can make is undoubtedly the Regular 
Army; although we must remember that the money 
spent on some of the costly shams which appeal 
so strongly to Mr. Haldane might have maintained 
intact some of the regular units which he disbanded. 
But there is no question that the troops are ad- 
mirably trained, equipped and looked after, although 
at times needlessly worried, and that the standard of 
professional knowledge in all ranks is higher than it 
has ever been before. We can only hope in this con- 
nexion that the reserves of war stores are being kept 
up to a similar pitch of efficiency. Of this, however, 
outsiders have no adequate means of judging; but 
sinister rumours as to the supply of cordite have been 
heard during the past few days. The temptation of 
keeping down the Army Estimates by poaching upon 
the reserves of stores is so great that a good many pre- 
vious Administrations have been unable to resist it. The 
fate of the Special Reserve is now inextricably mixed 
up with that of the Regular Army, since this force, 
which has replaced the old Militia, exists solely as 
a means of reinforcing the Line. It is a nice point 
whether it can really fulfil its mission, and whether the 
inclusion of a large number of partially trained civilians 
in the expeditionary force—of whose efficiency Mr. 
Haldane boasts so freely—may not have the result 
of detracting from its effectiveness. During the 
manceuvres this year the Second Division is to be made 
up to war strength by means of Reservists. In order 
that this may be done, some of the Special Reserve units 
will forego their annual training and will join the 
Regulars straightway. Mr. Wyndham very properly 
described this as teaching them to run before they could 
walk. But Mr. Haldane replied that, in the opinion of 
the Army Council, it was the best training they could 
have. We doubt this. Of course an imposing array 
of men will be seen. .But big operations in practice, 
whilst affording valuable experience to the generals and 
staff, do not teach even the Regular rank and file much ; 
and they are likely to teach the Special Reservists less. 
The Territorial Army has now been with us long enough 
for some opinion to be formed of it. It is still short 
of officers and men, and many of the men cannot keep 
their full period of training. It is a wonder so many 
can. Mr. Haldane’s answer to the advisability of doing 
away with all these difficulties by making it compulsory 
for all to undergo a thorough initial training, and thus 
regularising matters as between employers and em- 
ployed, is unconvincing. He compares our voluntary 
system with those of conscript nations ; and tells us that 
it would be a mistake to tamper with a plan which gives 
us so many recruits willing to serve abroad. Compul- 
sion, he maintains, might alter all this. This is mere 
conjecture. And it may at least be said that many 
people, quite as competent to judge as Mr. Haldane— 
Lord Roberts and Lord Curzon, who spoke on the sub- 
ject last Wednesday, amongst the number—think other- 
wise. Mr. Haldane still refuses to face the real 
gravity of the horse question. The registration system 
carried out by the police, and the casting of the burden 
on the already overworked secretaries of County Associa- 
tions, does not meet the point. The police have neither 
the time nor the knowledge to carry out such work effi- 
ciently ; with the result, as Major Stanley showed in the 
course of the debate, that a good many animals totally 
unfit for any military purpose whatever are included in 
the returns.. The position is a very grave one,’ and 


demands thoroughness ; thoroughness costs money, and 


we must face the fact. 


The main question is: Are we better prepared to 
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face war now than we were eleven years ago, in 
spite of the many schemes, some real and some on 
paper only, which have been introduced since then? 
The Regular Army is probably better trained and 
organised than it was. The generals may be better; 
but this of course we cannot know in peace time. 
The Special Reserve, also, may be better trained 
than the old Militia. But it certainly cannot fulfil 
its old réle of garrison duty to relieve Regular units 
for the field so well as the old force could. It is 
questionable whether the new infantry depét system— 
not, by the way, Mr. Haldane’s creation, but Mr. 
Arnold-Forster’s—will stand the strain of war. It is 
now run by Regular officers, who belong temporarily 
also to the Special Reserve units. But these will un- 
doubtedly be required for service with their Line units 
when war breaks out. So it is possible that the state 
of the Special Reserve units and also the depdéts will be 
worse than it was before, especially as the Special 
Reserves have now been taught to rely so much on 
the imported Line element. The Territorial Army may 
be better than the old Volunteer force; but no com- 
petent judge thinks it capable of defending these islands. 
The horse question is certainly a bigger problem than 
it was in the days of the South African war, because 
more horses are now needed, especially for the artillery, 
and fewer are now available owing to the rise of the 
motor industry. Moreover, we question whether the 
Army Council is so good an instrument of war as was 
the old system of a Commander-in-Chief as principal 
adviser of the War Secretary. At any rate, if it is, it 
will be a reversal of all the previous teachings of his- 
tory, because it is proverbial in war that a committee, 
as against one man, is lacking in initiative and loth to 
take responsibility. Happily the Army Council will 
never command in the field. But an Army Council is 
more likely to interfere directly with a general com- 
manding in the field than was the War Secretary with 
but one responsible expert adviser. 


M. BRIAND’S CHANCE. 


BRIAND’S majority consists chiefly of the 

¢ moderate parties—Democratic Alliance, Inde- 
pendent Radicals or Progressists—who have been sup- 
ported by a sprinkling of Conservatives and Royalists 
such as M. Denys Cochin, M. Henri Cochin, Vicomte 
Cornudet, M. Castellin, Count de Gontaut-Biron, M. 
Fournier Sarlovéze, M. James Hennesy, M. Jean 
Hennesy, Count de Montebello, Count de Ludre, M. 
Millevoye, the Marquis de Moustier, the Abbé Lemire, 
and M. Aynard. If it includes many Radical-Socialists 
it is only because they did not venture at the last 
moment to vote against the Government, fearing the 
loss of prestige they would suffer by being left out in 
the cold. However much they may attempt to disguise 
the facts of the situation, however much M. Briand may 
have himself attempted to mitigate the reality of their 
surrender, it is obvious that M. Briand’s speech was 
an emphatic condemnation of M. Combes, M. Camille 
Pelletan, and M. Berteaux. He has refused to accept 
any other order of the day than that by which 
his speech has been endorsed. M. Cruppi and M. 
Berteaux endeavoured to substitute one of their own 
and signally failed in their attempt; for M. Briand 
®sisted on his own resolution and has carried his 
point. This is the most important factor in the situa- 
tion, and it is for this reason that M. Aynard advised 
his moderate friends to rally to the defence of a 
Government from which they demanded nothing but 
which at least upheld some of the principles which they 
have advocated so long and so unsuccessfully in the 
past. Are these moderates strong enough, is M. Briand 
himself strong enough to carry out the whole of the 
policy and by substituting ‘‘ scrutin de liste ’’ coupled 
‘with proportional representation for ‘‘ scrutin d’arron- 
dissement ”’ to’ break with Combine traditions for ever 
and give France a purer administration than she has 
had since the days of Marshal MacMahon and the Duc 
_de Broglie? The moderate members who have sup- 
ported ‘M. Briand believe that this is possible; and. in 


that belief are ready to give him a fair and impartial 
trial during the few weeks that must elapse between 
this and the next session of the Chamber. By then he 
will have had time to prepare his programme, and by 
that programme M. Briand must stand or fall. 

There is another side to this picture: in their 
opposition to the Government of M. Briand the 
Socialist party is reinforced by many members of the 
Conservative, Liberal, Royalist, and Imperialist parties. 
M. Briand’s speech has doubtless produced great 
effect not only in Parliament but in the country. He 
spoke as no Prime Minister has done for more than 
ten years. He has ventured to appeal to principles 
which are in themselves neither new nor paradoxical ; 
but which have of late years been so obscured by the 
hypocrisy of the men of the Third Republic that they 
almost appear to be so. The real policy of a Govern- 
ment is not to be gathered from a programme of 
political reforms dangled before the constituencies for 
their approval or amendment. Its real policy lies in its 
system of administration, its respect for justice, its 
ideal of liberty. Opinions may differ as to the merits 
of this or of that reform ; but no genuine constitutionalist 
can doubt what is the real duty of a Government: to 
administer, not for the benefit of a faction but for the 
good of all, to uphold the impartial execution of the 
law, to secure respect for elementary principles of public 
order. M. Briand, however, has had to throw some 
sops to the Radical party. This may or may not be 
for the purpose of saving their faces—of making the 
transition from the tyranny of the ‘‘ bloc’’ easier to 
them than it would otherwise be. He has raised the 
religious question by speaking of the necessity of 
placing those schools which are still independent of the 
State under State inspection. We should be the last 
people in the world to object to the adoption of any 
steps that would make the free schools thoroughly 
efficient ; but in France one must ask oneself some very 
important questions. Who will be the inspectors and 
what steps will they take to fulfil their duty? Will 
they approach their task in a spirit of real impar- 
tiality, or will they exert their powers in a vexatious 
and tyrannical spirit? The whole question lies in a 
nutshell, and past experience makes one hesitate to 
approve of anything that will in any shape or form in- 
crease the powers of the authorities in this direction. 
M. Briand has also used words which, if they are not 
another sop thrown to the wobbling Radicals, make 
one wonder whether he grasps the principles that under- 
lie denominational teaching. He dwells upon the fact 
that little boys and little girls of from seven to ten years 
of age have to appear before their masters and mis- 
tresses, and he asks himself whether their brains are 
capable of absorbing instruction which is polemic in 
its character or of taking part in high philosophical 
speculation. Robbed of all verbiage, this implies a 
doubt whether it is right to instruct children in the 
fundamental principles of Christianity, of which they 
hear absolutely nothing in the majority of those schools 
which are now under State management and State 
control. These words may, as we have said, be meant 
merely as a sop to those who hesitate to shake off all at 
once the shackles of their early political training; but 
they certainly excuse Conservatives who hesitate to 
follow M. Briand into the division lobby. 

The fight which the Republic has carried on relent- 
lessly and without mercy against the Church, against 
the principles of Christianity, has had a deplorable 
effect upon the rising generation, many of whom have 
grown up to manhood without any religious teaching. 
In any other country the disaster would have been 
irreparable; but France may be saved by that spirit of 
contradiction and of insubordination which has always 
been one of the chief characteristics of her youth. If 
the children brought up in the religious schools estab- 
lished under the ‘‘ loi Falloux ’’ have been the archi- 
tects of the late anti-religious campaign, it is fair to 
remember that the children’ who were educated in the 


schools of the Great Revolution produced the religious 
movement of the ’thirties. 


The curé may ‘have been 


unpopular in‘ the past, but his past unpopularity. is as 
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nothing compared with the dislike shown on every side 
for the school teacher whose influence is now supreme 
in the villages and hamlets of agricultural France. He 
may terrorise the people as the ‘* délégué ’’ of the préfet 
and of the sous-préfet, and he may be able to secure 
a certain following as the dispenser of Ministerial 
favours; but once this power goes his misdeeds will 
be remembered against him and the Nemesis will be 
great. It is therefore quite possible that the children 
of yesterday may prove the instruments of a powerful 
reaction against the anti-clericalism of the last ten 
years. M. Briand is probably not strong enough to 
lead the movement. His part is an awkward one, and 
he must emancipate himself from memories which in 
this country would have irretrievably destroyed any 
political reputation. He has not yet given enough 
evidence of will power strong enough to control or 
guide the destinies of France in a new direction opposed 
to that which it has followed with such disastrous con- 
sistency for ten years. He may, however, become a 
powerful instrument in the hands of forces which de- 
clared themselves conspicuously at the last General 
Election. He is an Opportunist stronger than most of 
his predecessors, with a mind that can appeal to men 
of goodwill on all sides to work for the State. He will 
not initiate a policy of his own; but he can guide and 
shape a policy in whose favour the country has pro- 
nounced or is ready to pronounce. In modern France 
this means a great deal, especially when the country is 
going through an unconscious and silent revolution. 
M. Briand’s social ambitions, too, are slowly bringing 
him into contact with elements that have long been 
excluded from political power, and he is realising that 
much capacity exists in circles for many years divorced 
from politics. It is impossible to forecast the future of 
France. We are at any rate at the close of the Combes 
era. This is something. 


PORTUGAL’S FORLOQRN HOPE. 


“THE resignation of a Portuguese Ministry is a bit 
of news which Englishmen can generally read 
without violent excitement. Indeed, such crises have 
become so frequent and so unfruitful that most of our 
journals, including the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph ’’, did not 
think it worth while to record either the exit of Senhor 
Beirao or the entrance of Senhor Texeira de Souza. In 
five cases out of six this indifference is justified by the 
sequel ; because new Portuguese Ministers have usually 
laid down their portfolios before English journalists 
have learned to spell their Excellencies’ names. The 
very latest crisis, however, is an exception which will 
repay a little study. 

On the morrow of King Carlos’ murder an English- 
man who knows Portugal uncommonly well wrote : 
** Buica’s bullets have not only ended the lives of the 
King and the Crown Prince, and shattered the Franco 
Dictatorship; they have also mortally stricken 
Refatavism, the curse and blight of modern Portugal ”’. 
The words were all true. But, although Rotatavism 
did indeed receive a mortal, wound on that Red Satur- 
day, it has been an unconscionable time a-dying, and 
only after twenty-nine months of unheroic sufferings 
is the end at hand. 

Many who were in Portugal at the time of Dom 
Manoél’s accession can testify that there was an honest 
desire among the best people, high and low, for a truce 
from faction and for a loyal and chivalrous rally of all 
patriots around the boy-King. Regeneradores and 
Progressistas, who had so long taken turns at being 
ins or cuts at the Rotatavist game, alike seemed sincere 
in supporting the Coalition Ministry of monarchical con- 
centration which was formed by both parties under the 
non-partisan leadership of Admiral Ferreira do Amaral. 
On the surface, all was well. Taking for their motto 
the Portuguese word ‘‘ acalmacao ’’, which is imper- 
fectly rendered by our word ‘‘ appeasement ’’, the new 
Ministers were apparently determined to win for their 
poor Fatherland a ‘season of rest and recuperation. 
But a sinister influence was at work. In his sick-room 


Senhor Luciano de Castro, the old Progressista leader, 
soon found the strain of disinterested patriotism too 
great. Having control of a parliamentary following 
sufficient to thwart any combination which might seek 
to ignore or exclude him, he itched to use his power. 
The Amaral Cabinet was broken, and, at intervals of 
barely half-a-year, four other Cabinets have been 
broken up by the same dark hand. One records it 
with distaste ; but earnest men in Portugal were heard 
to mutter the wish that Senhor de Castro’s malady might 
make haste to its end. 

Last month, however, a blacker shadow than Death’s 
fell suddenly upon the old fighter’s head. He was 
known to have clung, for a period beyond all precedent, 
to a snug post.called the governorship of the Credito 
Predial. But he was not known to have been picking 
and stealing by means of ingenious double-entry frauds 
which wildly exceeded even the liberal maximum of 
peculation and corruption usually allowed to Portu- 
guese statesmen. All of a sudden the sordid truth has 
come out. It is in vain that underlings have been 
arrested to serve as scapegoats. The swindled bond- 
holders and shareholders will not be put off, and one 
of them has already set the criminal law in motion 
against the former Prime Minister. Ways will prob- 
ably be found of saving the culprit from the cells, and 
even from the dock ; but meanwhile his political career 
is ended, and with it the evil old Rotatavism which 
he had kept precariously alive. 

After fruitless colloquies with the Regeneradores’ 
leader, King Manoél has called upon Senhor Texeira de 
Souza, a seceder from the Regeneradores, to form a 
Ministry of what one may call the Moderate Left. At 
a first hasty glance the new Government can hardly be 
attractive to English Conservatives, who have seen too 
much of Ministries of the Left in Latin countries to 
love them dearly. And a first hearing of the Souza pro- 
gramme deepens the bad impression. The new Prime 
Minister has loud compliments for French doctrinaires 
and he has some rhetorical flourishes about Portugal’s 
forthcoming advance along the road of liberty into the 
position of a modern nation. But, on second thoughts 
and with fuller information, King Manoél’s choice is 
seen to be the wisest that he could have made. An 
efficient Ministry could not be formed on the Right; 
because the Right in Portugal, as in other Latin 
countries, is weak on the parliamentary benches with a 
weakness out of all proportion to its strength in the 
country. A Right Ministry would have failed igno- 
miniously ; and such a failure, following on the Credito 
Predial scandal, would have helped the Republican 
propaganda enormously. 

King Manoél has been equally prudent in resisting 
all demands for an immediate dissolution of the Cortes. 
To English ears there is a fine democratic ring about 
an appeal to the people ; but Portugal is Portugal. In 
England the party which wins most seats at a General 
Election supplies the Ministry ; but in Portugal a new 
Ministry ‘‘ makes the clections ’’ so as to provide itselt 
with a majority of seats. This is an open secret. Only 
last week Senhor de Vilhena, who had been sent for to 
form a Regenerador Cabinet, repeatedly insisted that 
the King should dissolve the Chamber so as to ensure 
him what he called, in an admirably precise phrase, 
‘* parliamentary viability ’’. This, however, was a 
relic of Rotatavism which the King rightly refused to 
respect. 

The General Election is deferred until August. 
Senhor de Souza declares that steps will be taken this 
time to thwart electoral tricksters and to discover the 
true mind of the people. It is to be hoped he will be as 
good as his word all round. In past elections the hard- 
working, religious, honest, loyal peasantry, who form 
the backbone of Portugal, have not been allowed their 
true weight in the national councils. The electoral law 
practically disfranchises illiterates, and illiteracy. pre- 
dominates in the scattered rural districts, where the 
poverty of the State after half a century of invasions 
and civil wars has retarded the establishment of schools. 
In the cities schools abound, and every child grows up 


literate. As practically the whole Republican strength 
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is in the industrial centres, it follows that Republican- 
ism can poll to its last man, while a huge percentage of 
the Monarchical rustics may not vote at all. 

"The most admirable item in the Souza programme 
is a promised reform of the judicature and of the 
criminal law. During the nineteenth century Portugal 
successively endured absolutism, French domination, 
British inspection, dictatorships, and over fifty years of 

_ intermittent martial law. The natural result was a 
rotting of the magistracy and of the judiciary, which 
ceased to be independent of the Executive and became 
instruments of injustice and tyranny. We in England 

_ have hardly the faintest conception of civic life under 
unjust judges and military police. As for the other items 
in the programme, they sound more iconoclastic than 

_ they are. ‘‘ My first reform ’’, said Senhor de Souza 
last Sunday night, ‘‘ will be the reform of the House of 
Peers.’’ This need not make a single Conservative shiver. 
The Portuguese Upper House is not a venerable and 


‘within living memory to suit momentary partisan’ exi- 
gencies, and it is time. to reform it again. 

Best of all, Senhor de Souza does not propose to 
fritter away energy and to embitter the nation by trump- 
ing up an anti-clerical crusade. He knows that the 

‘ Catholics do not love him; but when, the other day, a 
correspondent of ‘‘ Le. Matin’’ compared his pro- 
gramme with that of Sefior Canalejas, the Portuguese 
statesman made haste to declare that there is no solid 
religious question in Portugal to call for interference. 
On the whole the new Ministry awakens hope. The 
SATURDAY REVIEW does not often delight in the policies 
of Latin Lefts ; but, in this abnormal instance, an honest 
Radical scems to be the best man to take the wind out 
of the Republican sails and to steer the country into 
-calm waters. 

Meanwhile the high-minded and prudent young King 
continues to demand and deserve English sympathy. 
Unhappily he does not always receive it. In an article 
ostensibly from its Own Correspondent in Lisbon— 
which, for all the first-hand information it contains, 
might as well have been written in Fleet Street—the 
“* Daily News ”’ takes the Republic for granted, and 
then tastefully suggests that the Bourbon families should 
subscribe money to ‘‘ gild another crown for one of 
their girl-folk ’’. To put it mildly, there are better 
‘ways than this of writing about King Manoél’s mar- 


oe 


riage. But this cocoa ‘* organ *’ might well not know it. 


THE CITY. 


D EMORALISATION in Wall Street has been respon- 

sible for much of the depression of the week. 
Investors on this side have ceased to be actively interested 
in American railroad securities, but somehow or other 
the course of prices in New York continues to exercise a 
powerful influence upon European markets generally and 
upon London in particular. When Wall Street is 
buoyant London derives encouragement and inspiration 
from that quarter. When Wall Street experiences a 
slump London falls a prey to depression. The close 
interrelation between these two financial centres may 
appear absurd considering the small amount of business 
passing between them and the comparatively modest 
proportion of our total Stock Exchange transactions 
which are concerned with dealings in Americans. Yet 
the fact remains that the doings of Wall Street are still 
a force to be reckoned with. Therefore, those who 
wish to see a revival of business on this side will pray 
for an early improvement in market conditions across 
the Atlantic. 

That the New York Stock Exchange has been passing 
through trying times is undeniable. Seldom in fact have 
the financial interests of the railroad magnates suffered 
such a series of reverses. The latest blow—the decision 
of the Inter-State Commerce Commission to order radical 
reductions in. Certain Western freight rates—proved 


successful institution, like-our own House of Lords; it 
is a Senate which hes been reformed several times’ 


the most stunning: of the lof. “Hitherto it was thought | 
that rates in that part of the country affected were’at the ! 


minimum level, and that any change at all must be in 
an upward direction. The decision of the Commission 
has shattered that fond delusion, and put an end to the 
prospect of any road: receiving permission to raise its 
charges. Hence the widespread demoralisation which 
finds its manifestations in panicky trading and crum- 
bling prices. Of course the slump must come to an end 
some day, and judging by appearances the recovery can- 
not be very long delayed. The collapse has been in a 
large measure the spectacular variety, the object of those 
responsible for the downward manipulation of prices 


’ being to impress public opinion. Once it is realised that 


the desired effect has been produced there will be a sharp 
rebound. 

At home nothing eventful has happened. The long 
nineteen-day account has come to an end, and the settle- 
ment has been negotiated without the disclosure of visible 
difficulty. The carry-over, in fact, was quite comfort- 
ably arranged, thanks to a considerable reduction in bull 
commitments and a notable decline in contango rates. 
Easy money is rendering speculation a more hopeful 


- operation than under the conditions previously obtain- 


ing. Itis noted that the rate on Home Rails is gradually 
approximating to the yield obtainable on stocks on the 
basis of present prices and dividends, a state of affairs 
which should tend to encourage speculation in a market 
which before many weeks have elapsed may be a centre 
of lively interest. Much will necessarily depend upon 
the forthcoming half-yearly distribution. If that prove 
equal to the most hopeful expectations and striking 
evidence is furnished of the benefits of closet co-opera- 
tion and more careful working, it is quite conceivable that 
public apathy concerning Home Railway investments 
will give place to active support for securities which 
under favourable conditions possess considerable 
potentialities. The Consols carry-over was notable 
only for the low contango rate extracted. The price of 
the premier variety keeps low, and few are disposed to 
look for any marked revival. The absence from the 
Budget of provision for the restoration of the sink- 
ing fund will not prove helpful, to say the least. The 
attitude of the public towards the least attractive of the 
Argentine railway. stocks, that of the Buenos Ayres and 
Pacific, seems likely to undergo a change. It has been 
discovered that the Company has still a great deal of 
belated wheat to carry, and that traffics are even better 
than they look. Yet even the 4 per cent. dividend talked 
of does not give much of a yield compared with that 
obtainable on other stocks of a similar though sounder 
character. 

In the City only a very languid interest is taken in the 
alleged gold discoveries in British Columbia, about which 
the sensational press is making such a fuss. Official in- 
formation is completely lacking, and unofficial news is 
vague inthe extreme. The discoveries, whatever their 
ultimate value may prove to be, have not yet reached the 
stage when they can form even a plausible basis for 
company promotion. Should the new goldfield, to 
which fortune-seekers are said to be rushing, prove a 
permanent institution, the Trunk Pacific system now in 
process of construction would probably be a gainer, its 
proximity to the scene of the discoveries ensuring it at 
least a share of the spoils. For the present, how- 
ever, most people will consider it advisable to adopt a 
sceptical attitude, and to treat as fairy tales much of tlie 
so-called news that reaches this country from the latest 
Eldorado. English investors have not forgotten how 
shamefully they were misled over the Klondyke dis- 
coveries, on the strength of which numerous companies 
were floated and hundreds of thousands of pounds sub- 
scribed. Not one of those ventures has survived, and 
many of them passed out of existence within a year or two 
of their formation, leaving their shareholders sadder if 
wiser men. To those who might be prematurely tempted 
to embark capital in the ominously named ‘region of 
Bitter Creek, it is. only necessary to say, “* Remember 
Klondyke 
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EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY INSURANCE. 


HE Employers’ Liability Insurance Companies 
Act, 1907, applied to companies transacting this 
class of business the Life Assurance Companies Act of 
1870. The new Assurance Companies Act which came 
into force on the first of this month may be said to apply 
the Act of 1870 to all insurance companies. All these 
Acts are good; the companies are left free to conduct 
their business how they will, but are required to render 
returns to the Board of Trade, giving particulars of their 
business in accordance with certain schedules. 

There has been published recently the Returns of 
Employers’ Liability Insurance Companies in pursuance 
of the Act of 1907. It is surprising to find that the 
accounts of nearly eighty companies are included in this 
blue-book, which, it must be confessed, is by no means 
a satisfactory subject for study. As usual with returns 
of this kind, the accounts are more or less ancient 
history. For the most part they are made up to 
31 December 1908, and the majority of the offices have 
already published their reports for one year later. So 
far as the annual accounts of life assurance companies 
are concerned they are almost invariably the same as 
the returns rendered to the Board of Trade; but some 
employers’ liability offices, in their reports for 1909, 
have departed entirely from the returns which they 
rendered to the Board of Trade for 1908; this is to be 
regretted, since it means waiting for a year, or nearly 
so, before we shall be able to see the progress of the 
employers’ liability business up to the end of last year. 

The schedules under the Act of 1907 bring out clearly 
certain points of importance, which could seldom be 
ascertained from the published reports of the companies 
themselves. In the revenue accounts the offices are 
now required to state ‘‘ the reserve for unexpired 

_ risks *’, and the *‘ total estimated liability in respect of 
outstanding claims ’’; both these items call for com- 
ment. The reserve for unexpired risks is sometimes 
called unearned premiums. Policies of this kind are 
usually paid for by annual premiums, which, if paid, 
say, in September, protect the policyholders up to the 
following September. If the accounts of a company are 
made up to 31 December it may be said to have earned 
three months’ premiums, while the premiums for nine 
months are unearned. In other words, risks for twelve 
months have been paid for and risks for nine months 
are unexpired. The premiums may be assumed, some- 
what roughly, to fall due at equal intervals throughout 
the year hence half the premium income of each year may 
be regarded as unearned at the end of the year. Since 
commissions are paid and other expenses incurred 
shortly after the premiums are received, it is legitimate 
to deduct a percentage for expenses, and the usual plan 
is to carry forward 4o per cent. of the year’s premiums 
as provision for unexpired risks. It has happened not 
infrequently that companies have failed to make suf- 
ficient provision for these risks, with the result that 
profits have been taken credit for which have not been 
earned. 

Another feature of the schedules to the Act of 1907 
is the estimate for outstanding claims. These estimates 
now have to be given in some detail, and it is a some- 
what disquieting fact, revealed by this blue-book, that 
in many instances the outstanding claims have been 
greatly under-estimated. In the course of time we shall 
be able to trace the accuracy of these estimates from 
year to year and see how they compare with subsequent 
experience. Doubtless one result of the publication of 
these details will be that the companies will increase the 
estimates of their liabilities to an extent that will be 
reasonably sure to be sufficient. It is not satisfactory to 
find a company estimating its outstanding claims at 
£42,000, and then finding that actual payments and a 
revised estimate of claims still unsettled amount to 
£53,000, Nor to find another important company 
paying more than £42,000 for claims estimated at 
434,000 and being still liable for a further £11,000. 

The accounts of many companies given in this blue- 
book and later accounts published in the course of the 
present year show considerable losses in connexion 
with employers’ liability business. There can be little 


doubt that the rates of premium hitherto prevailing have 
been inadequate; this is partly due to some of the 
inferior companies reducing their rates in order to get 
business, and partly to interpretations of the law im- 
posing liabilities where none were supposed to exist.. 
A further contributing cause is malingering on the part 
of injured workmen and consequent excessive claims. 
This business of employers’ liability has by no means 
settled down to the normal conditions prevailing in fire 
insurance, and still more in life assurance. There will 
probably have to be a still further stiffening of premium 
rates, which policyholders in their own interests should 
be quite willing to pay. The very moderate profit with 
which good companies are quite satisfied is not to be 
objected to by the insured, while it is distinctly bad for 
everybody for any encouragement to be given to weak 
companies to transact business at insufficient rates of 
premium. The liabilities are of too serious a nature 
to be entrusted to companies that are not abundantly 
strong. 


THE RELIGION OF THE LATER STUARTS. 


Ame the religious beliefs of the later Stuart 
Kings much is said and little known. The 
ordinary explanation of the attraction of Charles 
and James to the Roman fold is their mother’s in- 
fluence. Henrietta Maria, we are given to suppose, 
instructed them in Papal doctrines from their early 
years. And to this belief we owe the provision in the 
Bill of Rights that makes marriage with a Roman 
Catholic a disqualification for the Crown. In fact, 
if one thing is more certain than another, it is that 
Henrietta Maria exercised little religious influence over 
her sons. Charles II. received his first religious instruc- 
tion from Duppa, while both he and James in the first 
years of their exile were ecclesiastically under the in- 
fluence of Dr. Steward, Dean-designate of S. Paul’s, 
to whom the royal martyr bade his eldest son defer in 
‘* all things concerning conscience in Church affairs ”’. 
Indeed, when they dwelt in Paris, both Charles and 
James were members of the little Anglican congrega- 
tion that worshipped in the Chapel of the English 
Ambassador, Sir Richard Browne, in the room given 
by Henrietta Maria at the Palais Royal, and the temper 
of that congregation was distinctly hostile to the 
Church of Rome. Anglicans were irritated by the way 
in which the Jesuits made proselytes from their fold. 
Controversy between them followed, and the English 
Roman Catholics added fuel to the flames. It was an 
English convert, the Abbé Walter Montagu, who 
effected the expulsion of Cosin’s little congregation 
from the Palais Royal. Such unpleasantnesses drew 
men like Cosin nearer to French Protestantism. And 
apart from theological controversy, Hyde, who knew 
what English feeling was, struggled his hardest to 
keep the exiled Court from all suspicion of Popery. 

To say that Charles II. was in the early days of his 
exile a consistent Anglican would be absurd. His life 
was a credit to no Church, and the best that one can 
say of a youth who one day sponged on the Pope for 
money and wrote vaguely about changing his religion 
if it was worth his while,’ and the next received with 
respect the grim Scotchman who brought him the 
Covenant in a beautifully bound volume, is that he was 
a worthy grandson of the Calvinist king who thought 
Paris well worth a Mass. But he was then no Roman 
Catholic, and sentimentally he was, as he said in a 
letter to Ormonde, a “ true child of the Church of 
England ”’. 

But the religious episode and the Scotch adventure 
that ended at Worcester deserve the attention of those 
who believe that religious tests forced on unwilling 
sovereigns are a security for a faith, On 16 August 
1650 Charles II. made a public declaration that he 
‘* humbled himself for the idolatry of his mother ’’, and 
on 5 January 1651 he subscribed to the Covenant. If 
tests could have secured orthodoxy, Charles II. should 
have lived and died a Protestant and Presbyterian. 
The effect that. the affair had on his mind is shown in 
his secret correspondence : ‘‘ Nothing could more have 
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confirmed me to the Church of England than being here 
seeing their hypocrisy’. When after the fight of 
Worcester and the oak of Boscobel the King found 
himself again safe in Paris he joined in the worship of 
the little Anglican remnant. ‘‘ The King and the 
Duke ’’, writes Evelyn, who worshipped with this 
remnant on Christmas Day, 1651, ‘‘ received the Sacra- 
ment first by themselves, the Lords Byron and Wilmot 
holding the long towel all along the altar.’’ It has, 
however, been said that before Charles was driven from 
Paris in 1654 he had been received into the Church of 
Rome. ‘‘ Before the King left Paris ’’, wrote Burnet, 
‘*he chanfed his religion, but by whose advice is not 
known; only Cardinal de Retz was in the secret, and 
Lord Aubigny kad a great hand in it.”’ 

So much for the romance: now for facts. The de- 
parture of Charles from Paris led the Queen and her 
English Roman Catholic friends to believe that the con- 
version of her third son the Duke of Gloucester would 
be an easy matter, and the Abbé Montagu lent himself 
to an attempt to remove the young Prince to the Jesuits’ 
College at Paris. Charles and James condemned the 
attempt in the strongest language, and Charles’ warning 
to his young brother carries an internal note of sincerity 
and right feeling: ‘‘ If you doe not consider what I 
say to you, remember the last words of your deade 
father, which were to be constant in your religion and 
never to be shaken in it’’. The attempt failed, and 
Henry was safely brought to his Anglican sister, Mary 
of Orange. Later, in 1656, when Charles and his fol- 
lowers were in difficulties in Bruges and the Spanish 
Governor of the Low Countries, Don Juan, was pressing 
for his conversion, Charles refused to take any step that 
would compromise his religion. Had the conversion 
really taken place, it is morally certain that he would 
have privately informed Don Juan of a matter so much 
to his advantage. But there is stronger proof. Lord 
Aubigny, who, according to Burnet, was in the secret 
of the mysteridus conversion, attempted at this time 
to persuade the King that if his brother Gloucester 
would join the Roman Church, an understanding between 
Cromwell and the Roman Catholics would be prevented. 
Such a suggestion at least gives the lie to Burnet’s 
statement that Aubigny knew the King to be a Roman 
Catholic. The best evidence, however, of the false- 
hood of the tale is that Charles II. was throughout the 
whole of his exile so closely watched by the Common- 
wealth spies that the slightest inclination to Roman 
Catholicism on his part would have been instantly pub- 
lished in England. In fact a scandal was created when 
he with the Princess Mary went to listen to the music 
at the Vespers at the Cathedral of Aachen.. Not that 
in the course of his long exile his views on religion had 
not been affected, for many skilled Roman contro- 
versialists had plied him with arguments, and had at 
least convinced him that Roman Catholicism was a good 
bulwark for monarchy and that Presbyterianism was 
not the religion for a gentleman. Still it was only in 
1659, at the time of the treaty of the Pyrenees, that 
his advisers were horrified with the story that he had 
been seen at Mass. 

During the greater part of his reign Charles’ sym- 
pathies with Rome were largely academic. The loyalty 
shown to him by the Roman Catholics in the Boscobel 
days, French influences, his natural contempt for the 
penal laws, made him desirous to obtain for them 
toleration ; nevertheless, when in the days of the Titus 
Oates plot the No Popery frenzy of the nation 
clamoured for their blood, he remorselessly abandoned 
them to their fate. It was this ‘‘ Popish ’’ King who 
sanctioned the Test Act that introduced to the Statute 
Book the words of the present Declaration, and urged 
his Roman Catholic brother to take it. It was likewise 
through his efforts.that divorce was first recognised in 
England. Surely a succession of kings like Charles II. 
would be invaluable for the Church Association. But 
in 1670 in the secret treaty of Dover with Louis XIV. 
he promised to declare himself a Roman Catholic! This 
offer our Merry. Monarch made because he had sore 
need for Louis’ gold coins. A glance at the documents of 
the affair shows that the pledge was a very conditional 


one. Before his Majesty could be persuaded of the 
truth of Roman Catholicism he must discuss certain 
points with a learned divine who knew something of 
chemistry. And his offer to surrender to Rome was of 
a qualified kind. The Pope must agree to Communion 
in both kinds and to an English Mass. 

In later years Charles may have persuaded himself 
that Roman Catholicism was the truest form of Chris- 
tianity, but his reception into that Communion occurred 
only on his death-bed. 

The story of James’ conversion may be briefly told. 
Through the days of his first exile he was a sincere 
and consistent son of his father’s Church. Indeed the 
Jesuits never seem to have attempted his conversion, 
but he was clearly impressed by the request of a nun in 
Flanders who asked him to pray for divine guidance into 
the right way. A treatise of an Anglican bishop on the 
question of schism first awakened his doubts, doubts 
which the answer of a Roman theologian confirmed. 
After the Restoration he read Heylin’s ‘‘ History of the 
Reformation ”’ and the preface to Hooker’s ‘‘ Ecclesias- 
tical Polity ’’, and the ‘‘ two books thoroughly con- 
vinced him that neither the Church of England nor 
Calvin or any of the Reformers had power to do as they 
did ’’. Having made up his mind on these points, 
James made his submission to Rome. It is interesting 
to add that he showed in one way a fairness to the 
Church he left that few others of Rome’s converts have 
displayed. He insisted that the Church of England in 
his youth always taught the Sacramental Presence, and 
he protested against the Declaration in the Test Act 
for the sake of the Church of England as well as of the 
Church of Rome, for the Church of his father had 
believed in the Presence, and Archbishop Sheldon had 
said that the Mass was not idolatry. Only the abolition 
of private judgment can make a second James II. an 
impossibility. 


** PRISCILLA RUNS AWAY.” 


T was a habit with her; and, being a Princess in a 
play, she could indulge it. She ran away from her 
father because he was a Grand Duke, from her lover 
because he was a Prince, from the cottage kettle 
because it was dirty, from the simple life because it was 
uncomfortable, from the Vicar’s son because he tried 
to kiss her, and from ‘‘ uncle ’’ Fritzing because he was 
taken up by a policeman. In fact Priscilla bolted on 
principle from anything that was unpleasant. I cannot 
deny she did it with an air; but it is my conviction that 
if the Grand Duke had, before all this happened, con- 
sulted a really wise and discreet counsellor about his 
daughter, she would have been soundly whipped long 
before the opening of the play. And then there would 
not have been a play. 

Yet who could have whipped Priscilla—Priscilla as 
played by Miss Neilson-Terry? The Vicar’s wife 
would have done so with enjoyment; but the Vicar’s 
wife was prematurely a hag of a peculiarly repellent 
aspect; and it must be admitted that Priscilla had ter- 
ribly upset the Vicar’s parish. I am afraid that most 
of us would sooner have erred with the Vicar’s son; 
would have fetched rum for her from the Cock and 
Hen, or butter and jam from the store ; would not have 
scrupled to sell her a cottage that belonged to somebody 
else ; or, in fact, to do for her anything that the really 
nice people in the play did. Probably, too, we would 
have allowed her—as did the Prince—to run away 
to the. simple life in England, and have followed with 
the same delicate reverence to look after her in secret. 
These are dreadful confessions; but, the fact is, Miss 
Neilson-Terry very nearly succeeded in turning the blood 
to rosewater for three odd hours. Given a physiological 
change of the sort, it was possible now and then to 
believe in Priscilla and to overlook the tedium of the 
intervals when even rosewater rebelled. 

But, alas! : The first breath of fresh air in the Hay- 
market outside. and we forgot that Miss Neilson-Terry 
had given us a pretty performance and remembered that 
the Countess von Arnim had given us a tedious play. 
Mr. Trench’s company made the most of it. As a 
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** production nothing better could be’desired. Mr. 
Norman McKinnel saw to that. But, after all, the play 
is the thing. I can quite see that the Countess von 
Arnim had a really nice little play in her head. She 
intended to give us a Priscilla who should be fresh, and 
frank, and ingenuous; who should sparkle down from 
the magnificent ducal Court into the pretty English 
village, there to learn the blessings of liberty and make 
everybody happy. The Priscilla of her author’s fancy 
was then to be disillusioned, to discover that kettles are 
dirty, that cottages are not easy to keep nice, that milk 
turns sour, that potato diet is monotonous, that it is a 
thankless and difficult task to cure the woes of others, 
and that the world is wont to be less dutifully respect- 
ful to Miss Ethel-Maria-Theresa Neumann-Schultz 
(Priscilla’s incognita so far as I remember it) than to 
princesses of the blood. Disillusioned, Priscilla was to 
return to her father; and, just as bewitching and as 
noble and ever so much wiser than before, she was to 
marry the Prince and do good for ever after in her 
proper station. Incidentally the Countess von Arnim 
intended to have a little fun with the English village, 
and to write bright satire of the German Court. There 
was to be some real romance to give colour to the 
whole; a few really touching incidents (as when 
** uncle *’ Fritzing offers to sell his 4Eschylus to pay for 
Priscilla’s bath); and some scenes of lofty passion (as 
when the Vicar’s son has his ears boxed). Now I do 
not say that this would not have been worth seeing had 
even a small portion of it been really there. But here is 
no Athene from the head of Zeus. Countess von 
Arnim’s Priscilla is a poor little stage ghost needing 
all the vitality and fresh art of Miss Neilson-Terry to 
get it through the play at all. The young men are 
mawkish at great length; the German Court is por- 
tentously unamusing (though here, again, Mr. Trench’s 
company performed wonders in galvanism); and the 
English village, in spite of Mrs. Jones, is a dull place 
to be in for more than an hour—though there is no lack 
of noise at the end. Mrs. Jones is the one character 
in the play who has life and blood of her own; but, as 
she is chair-ridden and has to be wheeled off the stage 
at intervals to make room for the others, she is not so 
much with us as we would wish. The Countess von 
Arnim’s little play has not come off. Intentions all 
round have been excellent ; but the result is more or less 
the kind of thing that is produced in London in half a 
dozen theatres every season. The difference is that 
Mr. Trench and his new author have done it by mistake. 
The others do it of malice aforethought. It was 
humiliating to realise as I sat in the Haymarket Theatre 
on Tuesday that I might just as well have been sitting 
in the Lyric Theatre, in the New Theatre, or in any 
theatre where Perseus is in a fair way to rescue Andro- 
meda for the five-hundredth time. What a reflection 
to intrude upon one in the home of ‘* King Lear ’’, of 
** Don ’’, and The Blue Bird ! 

The lapse at the Haymarket is the more difficult to 
understand as there were already several books by the 
author of this play to warn Mr. Trench from its pro- 
duction. In her German Garden dreaming dreams of 
‘** pink and purple peace ’’ the Countess von Arnim is 
prettily at home. One can dip pleasantly into her 
simple books, and come away refreshed. Her thoughts 
about life and her fun are terribly obvious, it is true; 
but there is a nice flavour with it all. Her English is 
fluent and undistinguished, and she is immensely 
popular with the wrong people. The best of her is that 
she is unpretentious. A Machiavellian director might 
have said to himself : These books have a vogue ; there 
is a flavour here the public likes; let us see if there is 
money in it. But Mr. Trench is not of these. When 
I try to imagine what the manuscript of ‘‘ Priscilla 
Runs Away ”’ read like before Mr. Trench’s players had 
given of their flesh and blood and Mr. Norman McKinnel 
of his artistic soul I am lost in amazement. Only Mr. 
Trench himself can explain how ever he saw even the 
possibility of a good play in the flat, ancient and over- 
written stuff he has so beautifully bedizened. 

_ Shoald the play as it is be unable to live in the bracing 
climaté ‘of the Haymarket I should like to suggest two 


possible uses that might be found for it. First, let it 
be offered to Mr. George Edwardes. There are in it 
the makings of a first-rate ‘‘ book ’’ for a really good 
musical comedy. With a Gilbertian Grand Duke, 
tutorial patter for Herr Fritzing, choruses for the 
grand-ducal bodyguard and—but there is not space to 
work the thing properly out. Failing this, the play 
might be offered to Mr. Lewis Waller. In this event 
the part of the Prince would have to be touched up con- 
siderably. He might invade England without an army, 
kill the Vicar’s son in a duel, and suspect Priscilla of 
infidelity with the local baronet. The bear-garden 
humours of the third act as the play now stapds would 
afford all the comic relief that was necessary. But, 
whatever else may happen to the play, in regard for 
what Mr. Trench has already done at the Haymarket I 
for one sincerely hope that Priscilla’s days in her present 
home are strictly numbered. Mr. Trench cannot make 
so bad a mistake twice over. 


P. J. 


THE UNIVERSITY MATCH. 


VEN cricket is not exempt from gloomy debate. 
A quick glance at any newspaper will make this 
clear. The writers have all forgotten the style of their 
‘ confident morning *’, and instead of the pzan cele- 
brating the glories it has become the habit to bolster up 
the weaknesses with an apology. Nor are the grievances 
fictitious. From every quarter the same story assaults 
the ear. Small attendances, and, reaching down from 
county to club cricket, a difficulty in getting men of the 
right kind to play. There is a shortage in spectators— 
a shortage in cricketers. 

There is an old and hard-worked tag about the 
tenacity of a certain University to impossible loyalties, 
and if there is any truth in that tag it might be expected 
that at the Universities the game of cricket, even amid 
general ruin, would flourish unassailed. But those 
who know University cricket, know that this is not 
so. From many causes, partly the earliness of their 
season, competition from golf and lawn-tennis, partly, 
and this goes deeper, from an increased attention to the 
question of livelihood, cricket is losing ground. Cricket 
means time, time is money, and so cricket, like Greek, 
which does not mean money, becomes a luxury for the 
few. Of course, there is still a certain fixed number of 
cricketers playing cricket, and this number will con- 
tinue to play cricket, but the great and unskilled 
democracy of the game is fading away. This defec- 
tion of the democracy reacts on the aristocracy; it 
means that there is less enthusiasm even among that 
aristocracy ; it is the wide-spreading root which pro- 
duces the fine blossom at the top. We praise the 
blossom, we forget the roots, but the blossom depends 
on the roots. The democracy of the game, then, is 
fading away. What keeps the aristocracy of the game 
alive? At Oxford, Cambridge ; at Cambridge, Oxford. 
But for the University match, the game, unable to stand 
the pressure of circumstances, would even at the Uni- 
versities sink further than one would care to imagine. 

The University match always has its fascination. 
However grave the symptoms, it will continue to 
empty many homes and most vicarages. For it is the 
one first-class game in this country which presents 
a dramatic climax. The two sides have been con- 
verging upon one another for ten weeks, and they meet 
once and for all for three days, stake their merits on 
those three days, and then disband. 

Beyond its general interest, the match which is to 
begin on Monday gets its special interest not from the 
distinction of the players, who are below the average, 
but from a certain equality in their mediocrity. If the 
balance inclines one way or the other, it inclines slightly 
in favour of Cambridge. Cambridge have a longer 
line of batsmen, most of them aggressive, and in some 
of their matches they have all made runs together. At 
Oxford there has never been such consistency, though 
probably in Mr. Evans, for the moment out of form, 
Mr. Salter, long an absentee, and Mr. Hooman, Oxford’ 
possesses three batsmen as good as Mr. Ireland, Mr.’ 
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Falcon, and the next best Cambridge batsman, who- 
ever he may be. It is likely that both elevens will enter 
the field with but three regular bowlers. Mr. Cowie, 
for Cambridge, is extremely fast but a little wild, and if 
the wicket, as seems unlikely, is fiery, he may do great 
execution. His supports are Mr. Lockhart and Mr. 
Holloway. Oxford in Mr. Le Couteur have a bowler 
who may win the match for them; and Mr. Vidler and 
Mr. Tuff are both quite respectable, but Mr. Tuff, like 
all bowlers who trust entirely to the swerve, is rather 
uncertain. Cambridge should pray for a fast wicket ;, 
‘Oxford, as last year, should do better on a slow wicket. 
It is true a slow wicket increases the hazards of the 
game, but it is more likely to make for the Oxford 
team than against it. On a fast wicket Cambridge 
should win. 


QUITE, ALMOST, AND NOT-AT-ALL. 
By GeorceE A. B. Dewar. 


UITE had a glorious time with books, pictures and 
songs while it lasted. Almost had an anxious 
‘time: he felt he was not quite. Not-at-all, after the 
preliminary struggle for a name, had a bloated time: 
he throve on it; he invested in Consols and the securest 
‘trustee securities on it. By putting into his public’s 
head his etchers, essayists, novelists and singers, that 
all seemed to be great etchers, essayists, novelists and 
singers, Not-at-all made quite a little fortune. He was 
able to pension himself off by-and-by and retire from 
the art business. 

It is an entire mystery how some men are all 
right about books and pictures and music from 
the start, even though they were dragged up, not 
brought up—virtually left to mind themselves. Quite 
was one of these. He was not at a public school, he 
was not at a university, though he was born to shine 
and excel at either. At eighteen he was a true judge of 
books and pictures. No one seems to have put him on 
the right track, though-his father was a sound, if not 
a distinguished, painter and professor of art. He got 
on the track himself and never got off it. For two or 
three vears he read much English and a little Italian and 
French literature in the library of the South Kensington 
Museum; and from time to time he would go to the 
British Museum Library. There is a series of letters 
written by Quite to a friend between 1879 and 1884, 
which show an unfailing judgment in books and 
pictures. They are full of Shakespeare, Hazlitt, Lamb, 
Carlvle, Shelley, Pope, and many an obscurer name, 
and they go to the root of the thing. 

They are not a bit too clever. Quite never gave 
anyone the impression of flowering ere his time. He 
was not forced forward under glass. No parent ever 
had him intensively farmed in intellect. 

It is true he went to seed long, long ere a man should 
go. Quite was done at thirty-four. But that was 
another matter. He seems to have been wholly 
without that grit and flint which is as necessary to the 
making of a good man as sand is to the making of a 
brick. Quite couldn’t stand up against family mis- 
fortunes and an empty purse. He lost his job, and 
instead of setting savagely to work to find a better, he 
caved in and took to drink. 

Less than:a dozen people now recall Quite, and of 
them perhaps not more than two or three that he was 
always right about books and art. More than twenty 
years ago Forefront’s pictures were taking the town by 
storm, and is not Forefront actually to the front to-day ? 
-He has made a fortune. All the Not-at-alls ran his 
pictures, the Almosts only suspected them because they 
knew what good judges thought of them. Now Quite 
at twenty sized-up Forefront. He knew the work for 
quick, shallow stuff. 


Almost very wei hint the real thing is in books, 
music;'art:; He was as one trembling onthe brink of, 
‘a divine discovery. -Sometimes it appeared as if he had 
discovered. He rejoiced, and his friend’ Quite tejoieed 
‘with him; whereas Not-at-all- was and deemed 


But soon after this ‘Almost slinped badly. “Poo-poo 
did some work, and there was a rush in of the 
Not-quites, and Almost was swept away in it—for Quite 


_ Was very down and drinking at the time, his father’s 


pictures ‘having been all ‘‘ turned out ’’ by the Academy 
—and could not tell him about Poo-poo. 

Almost was rescued in the end; but he had a bad 
shaking ; and after that he was inclined to suspect every- 
thing new. It soured him. He would have suspected 
Chatterton and Dryden had they come on then. He 
was cold about Corot. 

What was there, after ali, in Hazlitt’s notes on 
Coleridge as genius that some people should declare 
them so wonderful ? 

Almost only felt quite safe whilst he was reading 
‘“ The Faery Queen ”’ or among the Botticellis. 


All this time brave Not-at-all, their friend, went 
straight on. He never had a check once he had got a 
name. It was said by bitter tongues he knew nothing 
at all about literature. Well, he knew a good deal about 
Life. He was worth thirty thousand pounds when he 
retired, and had made every penny of it himself. He 
pensioned himself on a thousand a year. Who says 
that literature and art can’t be made to pay? It only 
needs a good business backing. 

He saw all his own folk who depended on him secure 
in life, and he would help a friend. He would have 
helped Quite had not Quite been clean done at thirty- 
four. After all, in that tremendously important thing 
in the long run, bread and butter, clothes and comfort 
in life for himself and his people, was not Not-at-all 
a real Quite? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. TRENCH’S DRAMATIC VALUES. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
30 June 
S1r,—Mr. Trench’s article is the best that has yet 
been written on the present dramatic crisis; but I 
think he has given the devil somewhat more than his 
due when he says that the public for his Class A seems 
wholly unlimited in numbers, whilst Mr. Barker’s 
Waste is unpopular. He also says that The Bad Girl 


‘of the Family will outrun a thousand Candidas. This is 


true, within certain time limits, just as it would be 
true, within similar limits, if I said that Bill Bailey 
would outsell a thousand such poems as Mr. Trench’s 
Apollo and the Seaman. But to all wildly popular 
things comes, suddenly and inexorably, death without 
hope of resurrection. All the king’s horses and all the 
king’s men cannot set the street pianos playing Nancy 
Lee again, though the tune is as good as ever it was, 
and they once played nothing else. No book within our 
recollection had so mad a vogue in America as Du 
Maurier’s Trilby : the elders of Trilby’s day said there 
had been nothing like it since Uncle Tom’s Cabin. But 
the American booksellers still talk of the miracle of 
Trilby’s death. They aver that the demand stopped in 
one day. When La Fille de Madame Angot was new, 

audiences used to encore the Conspirators’ Chorus (bor- 
rowed from an old tune on which Beethoven wrote 
variations) half a dozen times. When Sir, Charles 
Wyndham tried to revive the work, that chorys, passed 
without the slightest notice. The street-piano men of 
the East End will tell you that this psychological phe- 
nomenon repeats itself “with ev ery music-hall song that 
becomes the rage. For weeks and sometimes months 
nothing else will be listened to: there is no, limit to. the 
number of repetitions people will not only stand but 
clamour for. Then in one day they will not tolerate it 
on — terms : it would be safer to ‘play a Bach, me be 
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The masterpiece begins by fighting for its life against a 
unpopularity, by which I do,not mean mece indifferenge, 
but. positive hatred,;and. furious. denunciation as 4 
an instrument. of,,tortyre.,,, Beethoven's Ninth, Sym- 
phony -did -not catch.on’, jlike the,.Intermezzo in 
Cavalleria Rusticana : .it.was.described even by eminent 
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musicians as an outrage by a madman. But in the long 
run Beethoven leaves Mascagni nowhere even as a 
money-maker. And the same is true of all the master- 
pieces. Apollo and the Seaman will make more money 
than Bill Bailey; and though I dare not say that Can- 
dida will make more money than The Bad Girl of the 
Family (for that, too, may be a masterpiece: I have 
not seen it and cannot pretend to judge); yet I put it 
to Mr. Trench whether he would not rather, on purely 
commercial grounds, revive Candida than The Worst 
Woman in London. If you bring authors to the test of 
how much money from first to last the public has paid for 
witnessing representations of their plays, you will find 
Shakespeare first and the rest nowhere in England ; and 
if you take all Europe you will probably find Ibsen 
already far beyond many prime commercial favorites. 

It has to be considered, further, that in gambling for 
a ‘‘catch on’’, prodigious sums of money are lost. 
Managers who have to take off plays because they draw 
only ’’. £800 a week, or, in some cases, only ”’ 
‘£1500 a week, and who would not touch Ibsen or 
Granville Barker with a pair of tongs, often lose more 
money in one week with ‘‘ popular’’ plays than the 
entire capital with which Messrs. Vedrenne and Barker 
entered upon and carried on their campaign at the Court 
Theatre. When we say that the higher art does not 
pay, all that we mean is that it will not make sudder 
fortunes for speculators. But that is no reason why 
high art should be classed as commercially impractic- 
able, much less given up as impossible. Ruskin’s 
Stones of Venice and Spencer’s Synthetic Philosophy 
were not driven out of the bookshops by The 
Mystery of a Hansom Cab. It does not pay so 
well pecuniarily to be an Inspector of Education in the 
public service as to be a Jay Gould, a Vanderbilt, a 
Barnato or a Colonel North; but that has not pre- 
vented the State from procuring the services of two 
men of extraordinary ability in poetic and critical 
literature—namely, Matthew Arnold and Mr. Trench 
himself—to fill that modestly paid post. In Arnold's 
case the Barnatos might have said that he had no 
choice, as he could not have succeeded in business if he 
had tried; but Mr. Trench has tried, with the result 
that he has not only held his own easily and trium- 
phantly in theatrical management after about a fort- 
night’s experience (as I told him he would when he 
felt diffident about it on the brink of his plunge), but 
left most of them far behind as to the onerousness of the 
artistic conditions he is prepared to accept. 

The time, also, has gone by for pretending that the 
appreciation of a work of any weight, whether it be a 
play, an opera, or a symphony, is a matter of one per- 
formance. Even when the author raises no hostility 
or misunderstanding by breaking new ground, as 
Beethoven did, yet it is not in the nature of things 
possible for a person to take in a play fully until he is 
in complete possession of its themes; or, to put it in 
another way, nobody can understand the beginning of 
a play until he knows the end of it: a condition which 
cannot be fulfilled at a first hearing, and one which 
explains the fact that plays are often much worse re- 
ceived on their first night than later on, when news- 
paper notices and dinner-table discussion have made the 
audiences familiar beforehand with the main upshot of 
the story. In music this goes without saying : no one 
pretends to be able to follow the Ninth Symphony 
until he knows all the themes as well as he knows 
God Save the King. Now probably there are many 
more people who can pick up and remember a new tune 
at one hearing than can master a new idea at its first 
utterance. Ibsen’s plays may fascinate at the first hear- 
ing: they may convince the people capable of them 
that they are worth persevering- with; but you may 
see them ten times without getting near the end of 
them. Familiar as I am with Mr. Granville Barker’s 
methods and ideas, I find that until I have been through 
his plays at least six times I have not got fairly hold 
of them; and though in my own plays I tell my story 
and fling my meaning at the audience with an old- 
fashioned viglence which seems downright barn storm- 
ing in contrast with the subtler ways of Mr. Barker and 


Mr. Galsworthy, yet the verdicts founded on a single 
hearing of my plays are absurd enough to have become 
one of the standing jokes of the modern theatre; and 
I have never met any real expert who professed to get 
on easy terms with, say, Major Barbara, in less than 
four visits. 

The moral of all this is that Mr. Trench must make 
an additional category of the plays which require to be 
nursed as they were nursed at the Court Theatre, where 
some of the most popular plays in the repertory began 
by playing to about one-twentieth of the gate-money 
that Mr. Frohman demands as the price of a play’s 
existence. 

Another category is that of the ‘‘ great plays ’’ which 
depend on great acting. In putting The Blue Bird 
in the same class as Cyrano and Hamlet, Mr. Trench 
has left this out of account. In London there will 
never be any difficulty in casting The Blue Bird ade- 
quately without paying a single exceptional salary. 
Cyrano or Hamlet, similarly cast, will collapse in ruin. 
On the other hand, very poor plays may keep the stage 
solely because some great actor has shewn the way to 
interpolate a display of great acting between their lines. 
There is far more histrionic talent available in England 
than anyone would suppose from our theatrical routine ; 
but when it comes to ‘‘ great plays ’’, the authors and 
managers must cut their coats according to their cloth. 

I put forward these considerations not in opposition 
to Mr. Trench, whose conclusion that the higher art of 
the theatre needs endowment I endorse, but because 
I do not think that the possibilities of commerce are 
exhausted by the existing system. I think that a 
manager who would be content with the ordinary 
income of a professional man or upper division civil 
servant, could do, not everything that ought to be done, 
but at least a very great deal more than is being done at 
present by the managers who are playing the ordinary 
game of hazard. That was the real secret of the 
solvency of the Court Theatre; and though nobody 
knows better than I and Messrs. Vedrenne and Barker 
that the Court Theatre could not do the work that the 
Shakespeare National Memorial Theatre aims at, yet 
I think it will not be denied that Messrs. Vedrenne and 
Barker did a great deal of public service which the 
ordinary theatre had given up as commercially impos- 
sible. I see no reason why that service should not be 
continued if anybody can be found able and willing to 
take it in hand. All that is needed is a comparatively 
modest guarantee to enable the new adventurer to 
retreat with honour in case of failure. 

Yours truly, 
G. BERNARD SHAW. 


MR. SICHEL’S CLAIMS. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REviEw. 
8 Northmoor Road, Oxford, 28 June 1910. 


Sir,—Mr. Sichel would dismiss as a ‘‘ rather un- 
dignified correspondence ’’ a discussion my part of 
which consists of a brief note in the ‘‘ Atheneum ”’, 
which resulted in his admission of Professor Cross’ prior 
publication of Sterne’s ‘‘ Journal to Eliza ’’, and six 
questions in the SaturDAY Review as to Mr. Sichel’s 
claims in his ‘‘ Sheridan ’’, which have _ resulted 
seemingly in his admission of the first three points and 
what I hope to show are at least partial concessions on 
the other points. The case is simply this: Mr. Sichel 
has repeatedly urged claims to originality in many parts 
of his works. If, as in various instances he has now 
admitted, these claims do not square with the facts, it 
is not the facts that are to be blamed. Nor can I 
regard either as ‘‘ undignified ’’ or as unfair tests which 
have led Mr. Sichel to surrender claims to originality 
im the production of the ‘‘ Journal to Eliza ’’, the ‘‘ new 
letter ’’ from Sterne to Blake, and the ‘‘ Garrick ’’ note, 
as well as the claims challenged by at least three of the 
‘* Sheridan ’’ questions. 

On three of the ‘‘ Sheridan ’’ points Mr. Sichel is still 
disposed to argue. His claim that ‘‘ the manuscripts 
of the plays have been collated with every known and 
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some unknown editions ”’ he now explains by the state- 
ment that he ‘‘ was, of course, thinking of editions in 
Sheridan’s ‘lifetime, which are the only ones in point, 


because afterwards the differences of text do not. 
I pass over the question whether this is a- 


matter ”’, 
modification of the original claim. In 1821, five years 
after Sheridan’s death, appeared the Thomas Moore 
edition of his works, on which ultimately rest most 
modern texts of the plays, since many agree with Mr. 
Pollard that Moore’s text ‘‘ is certainly superior to that 
of the plays as separately published ’’. Mr. Sichel him- 
self says of ‘‘ The School for Scandal ”’ (I. 585): ‘‘ The 
received version dates from Moore’s edition of 1823 
(sic) and Leigh Hunt’s of 1840’. Considering, how- 
ever, editions in Sheridan’s lifetime as ‘‘ the only ones 
in point ’’, and accepting the limitation to ‘‘ purely 
British ’’ editions, we still find that Mr. Sichel seems 
to omit no less than five editions of ‘‘ The Rivals ”’ 
which I have given : Dublin 1775, two editions in 1793, 
and London editions in 1804 and 1810. Granting every 
possible concession in interpretation of phrase, it re- 
mains difficult to believe that Mr. Sichel has collated 
“every known’”’ edition that appeared during 
Sheridan’s lifetime. 

To my question as to the meaning of his claim that 
“‘ for the first time his [Sheridan’s]| public career has 
been pursued ’’, he replies with the alteration of the 
word ‘“‘ public ’’ to ‘‘ political ’’, and this statement: 
‘* 1 never said or meant that previous accounts were 
‘ negligible ’, but I do venture to say and mean that, 
owing to exceptional opportunities vouchsafed to me 
and to the time and trouble bestowed, I have given a 
completer and a different picture ’’. I leave without 
argument the question whether the original and the 
present claims are identical. 

Mr. Sichel completely misunderstands the bearing of 
my last ‘‘ Sheridan ’’ question. So far from charging 
him, as he hastily conjectures, ‘‘ with filching ’’ a 
literary parallel, my very point is that his implied claim 
ignores at least two previous works which note the point 
in question. The trouble here, as in the case of various 
** Sterne’? documents and the asterisks in the 
** Sheridan ”’ bibliography, is that Mr. Sichel has been 
willing to advance claims without adequate test of their 
validity. Nor need he imagine that I almost presume 
he had seen my book. The numerous errors and 
omissions in his Bibliography, for instance, convince me 
that he never consulted my work, and it is equally 
obvious fhaf he would not wittingly have designated 
with asterisks as ‘‘ catalogued for the first time ’’ so 
many works already given in my lists. As to the claim 
itself, he says : ‘* If any fair-minded reader should think 
that this phrase means that I was the first to pick out 
a very obvious instance from Congreve, I will gladly 
change it in any future edition ’’. Out of curiosity I 
have submitted the phrase to a number of leading 


scholars, who, without exception, have considered that , 
The point, how- | 


this was the meaning of the phrase. 
ever trivial in itself, was one of many illustrations of 
my main contention. 

Mr. Sichel’s reply to Professor Cross and myself con- 
tains much extraneous matter. The sources from which 
he took his ‘‘ Sterne ’’ documents do not concern the 


question whether he was the first to produce them. Mr. — 


Sichel quotes part of a sentence from a book-review 
which I wrote some months ago. I reproduce the entire 
sentence, indicating by brackets the part he omits: 
‘‘ [Although Mr. Sichel’s new biography fails to 
justify some of his claims in its behalf,] it is a work 


of real importance to students of Richard Brinsley | 


Sheridan and of his period ’’. My point is not that his 
work is without value, but that it is disfigured by in- 
admissible claims as to originality, and I may add by 
numerous errors in point of fact. Mr. Sichel has 
pointed out what he evidently regards as a definite error 
in my bibliography of editions of ‘‘ The School for 


Scandal ’’—‘‘ that he gives as an edition of the play | 


what is an edition of a parody (1783) ”’. This for- 
tunately may be tested by the facts. 


listed is not a parody. 


and Genuine School for Scandal, A Comedy ; Acted with 


The edition I have 
Its title-page reads : ‘‘ The Real © 


bursts of Applause, at the Theatres in London and. 
Dublin. Written by Brinsley Sheridan, Esquire, 

London. Printed. for T. Cadell, in the Strand. 

M.DCC.LXXXIII.”’ The shelf-number in the British 

Museum is 841.a.13.1. The Bibliothéque Nationale 

contains no less than three copies of this work which 

I have examined personally. Their shelf-numbers are 

Yth 60,455, Yth 60,416, and Yth 60,417. Mr. Sichel 

calls attention repeatedly (seemingly in his preface, and 

certainly in the bibliography, II. 445, and again 452, 

and also in a footnote) to the mistake which he thinks 

Mr. Anderson made in listing this edition. On the 

appearance of his work I re-examined the British 

Museum copy and submitted it to one of the British 

Museum staff. I have again re-examined this copy, and 

had its genuineness attested by another authority at the 

British Museum. If, as would appear from his entry, 

Mr. Sichel is listing the edition I have given, the mistake 

is his. Mr. Sichel adds that I omit ‘‘ another parody 

(1784) ’’. I made no attempt to list parodies, but had I 

done so I should not have omitted, as he seems to have 
done, the parody of ‘‘ The Critic ’’, which was formerly 
listed in the British Museum catalogue as a genuine 

edition. The later and corrected slips now in that cata- 
logue were revised in accordance with the information I 

gave to one of the librarians some years ago. On the 
point of Sheridan ‘‘ parodies ’’ these facts may be suffi- 
ciently definite. The last of Mr. Sichel’s points is that 
I have not ‘‘ arrived at the approximate date of Ewing’s 
(sic) edition, first brought forward by me [ Mr. Sichel] ’’. 

I give the date [1777?], the British Museum Catalogue 
gives [1778?], Mr. Sichel [?1778-9]. What is more 
certain than a date accompanied in each instance by a 
query is that the first edition was by “‘ J. Ewling ’’, not 
‘‘ Ewing ’’. Mr. Sichel says ‘“‘ Ewing ”’’ in his book 
(I. 585, footnote, and again II. 450). 

Mr. Sichel has raised some points not pertinent to the 
main contention here, which may perhaps be examined 
elsewhere. The question which I put at the outset was 
this, ‘‘ Does Mr. Sichel advance claims to originality 
which do not square with the facts? ’’ That question 
he himself has now definitely answered. He expressed 
at the outset a dislike for credit belonging elsewhere. 
He must by this time have realised that it is easier to 
escape such credit by a thorough previous examination 
of works that may anticipate one’s own than by later 
surrender of claims originally urged. 

I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 
GeorGce Henry NETTLETON. 


*“‘ISOMETRY WITH A VENGEANCE.”’ 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


Little Holland House, Kensington, 
25 June rgro. 


Sir,—The reviewer of my book ‘‘ ANTI MIAS” 
attributes to me the theory that ‘‘ the ‘ Troades’ has 
been completely re-written by an unknown person ”’. 
I hold no such belief. I write (vol. ii. p. 1): ‘‘ It is 
not that the ‘ Troades’ is in any sense thoroughly 
corrupt; on the contrary, much of it appears to be as 
sound as can reasonably be expected’’. I do not 
‘despair of conveying to any non-expert the superla- 
tive ’’ difference between these two statements. 

-] am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
R. J. WALKER. 


COROT AND MASON. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
Windlestone, Ferry Hill. 


Sir,—I am sorry to see that in illustrating the merits 
of Thomas Hardy’s prose you class together the 
painters Corot and Mason. Can any two be more 
dissimilar or unequal? 

Corot, in spite of the swagger of the recent sale at 
Christie’s, is without doubt the most refined of all 
landscape painters. Mason, on the other hand, repre- 
sents the obvious of the sentimental and the common- 
place. ‘‘ The Harvest Moon ’’—the title is enough. 
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The comparison or the association is certainly 
‘odious ’’. As well put side by side the virtues of 
Sarah Bernhardt and Joan of’Arc. Try again. 

Wituiam EDEN. 

[We never of course likened the work of Corot to the 
work of Mason—Sir William should read again. As to 
Mason, we do not agree with Sir William Eden.—Eb. 
S, R.] 


THE PELLERIN COLLECTION. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


9 Maresfield Gardens, Hampstead N.W. 
26 June Igio. 


Sir,—Permit me in your Review to call attention to 
the fact that the sale of the Pellerin collection of pictures 
by Manet affords a favourable opportunity for England 
to fill the most lamentable of the many gaps in the 
small collection of nineteenth-century French paintings 
at the National Gallery. The fact that there is at pre- 
sent no picture by Manet in any public gallery in this 
country is now keenly deplored by artists, and will soon, 
though perhaps too late, be realised by all amateurs of 
painting. 

At the exhibition of the collection held the other day 
at the gallery of MM. Bernheim Jeune in Paris ten 
pictures were bought for Germany, largely by the 
German Government, for about £50,000. Is it too 
much to hope that at least one work by this master may 
be secured for England before all the finest have found 
permanent homes in foreign museums ? 

The. ‘‘ Bar aux Folies-Bergére’’ and ‘‘ La Dame 
Rose *’ may still be bought—both masterpieces and 
showing the most mature development of Manet’s art. 

I am, Sir, etc., 
ALAN BEETON. 


‘*“VERIFY YOUR REFERENCES.” 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAy REVIEW. 
Edinburgh, 20 June 1g1o. 
Sir,—Two remarkable instances (which I have not 
seen noticed in any Review) of the neglect of this 
wholesome maxim occur in the June number of the 
‘* Nineteenth Century ’’. The Bishop of Ripon begins 
by misquoting two of the most familiar (not to say 
hackneyed) lines of Byron: 
‘** Yes, self-abasement paved the way 
To villain bonds and despot sway ’’, 


and actually describes the poet as applying them to 
Rome instead of Greece! 

A more egregious piece of ignorance, if possible, is 
displayed by Mr. Strachey in his article on a Waterloo 
mystery, where he describes Jean Valjean as prowling 
about the field.to rob the dead and wounded. Poor Jean 
Valjean! It is not enough that he should live the life 
of a saint and martyr, misjudged to the very last, but 
after death he must be credited by Mr. Strachey with 
the misdeeds of the cowardly ruffian and scoundrel 
Thenardier ! 

I am etc. 
E. W. Urounart. 


THE NEED FOR MORE BISHOPS. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAay REVIEW. 
26 June 


Sir,—Churchmen will have read with great interest 
your article on ‘‘ The Missionary Conference ’’, and 
most certainly those who take any real interest in mis- 
sionary work and have any real knowledge of its 
actual conditions and methods realise the needs of which 
you speak. As regards the Anglican Communion, it 
is imperative that ‘‘ the organisation and direction of 
missionary effort ’’ should be placed on a sound basis. 
You say that it must ‘‘ be taken out of the hands of 
private societies and.put under direct episcopal con- 
trol’’. This I take to mean the control by the bishops 


diocese. ‘‘If it is said that this would break the 
bishops’ backs, then there must be more bishops and 
they must be less busy ’’. 

This is the conclusion of the whole matter. It is 
quite hopeless—under present conditions—and_posi- 
tively cruel to expect diocesan bishops to undertake any 
more work. Indeed, it is easy to prove from their own 
recent utterances that, generally speaking, the modern 
English diocese is too large to be efficiently adminis- 
tered. One diocesan bishop applied to his life the 
quotation ‘‘ A ceaseless drive of homeless overwork ”’, 
and went on to say, *‘ For three months I did not spend 
one Sunday nor more than a day or two in the week at 
home, nor read one book ’’. Another diocesan bishop 
is reported to have said in an interview that the three 
constant trials in the life of a bishop are: (1) the un- 
ceasing wearying burden of correspondence; (2) the 
necessity of coming to decisions upon imperfect infor- 
mation ; (3) having to speak and preach without the 
possibility of due preparation. 

Only a few weeks ago it was said by a layman at the 
annual meeting of the Church Reform League that 
80 per cent. of the Churchpeople in the diocese in which 
he lived not only did not know their bishop but did not 
even know there was a bishop. It would be easy to fill 
a volume with testimony to the same effect from various . 
sources. Indeed, the evidence is simply overwhelming 
that the average diocese in this country to-day is much 
too large. Of all the measures of Church Reform that 
we need the most urgent is the increase of the Diocesan 
Episcopate. This is the root of all our difficulties and 
the keynote of all reform. 

We have no method and no system. Our present 
episcopal arrangements are in their result inefficient, 
because our episcopate is in numbers insufficient. If 
anyone is inclined to doubt this, let him ask any twelve 
laymen of his acquaintance whether they know their 
bishop and what their bishop means to them. 

I am yours faithfully, 
CHURCHMAN, 


THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay 


Royal Societies’ Club S.W. 
25 June 1910. 

Sir,—Will you permit me to express more than an 
ounce of doubt as to the reality of any alarming 
symptoms of political unrest among the Egyptians in 
Egypt? The Egyptians are a kindly dispositioned, 
patient, hard-working race. They live moral lives and 
love agriculture. They form the great mass of the in- 
habitants ; and the majority are nominally Moslems. The 
minority, hardly to be distinguished from their Moham- 
medan brethren in dress, many customs and mode of 
life in the villages, are Christians—Copts. They dwell 
under normal conditions amicably together and share in 
the desire to be left in peace and quietness to pursue 
their useful avocations. 

The Fellahin, with few exceptions, are uneducated 
and have a vague and shadowy conception of the exact 
form of government under which they are taxed and 
conscripted. 

The Copts in the towns are indispensable to and form 
a valuable asset on the sidé of the Executive Govern- 
ment. Intelligent, educated often, and excellent ac- 
countants, they are fully awake to the advantages which 
accrue to them in consequence of a settled and orderly . 
régime. Many of them occupy most usefully positions 
of trust and honour. I cannot think that the source of 
any dangerous activity can be located among either of 
these groups. The Egyptians have been exploited 
since prehistoric times by militant adventurers from 
other countries. Remnants of the comparatively 
recent foreign ruling classes still survive in the towns 
or, as in-the case of the Arabs, haunt the outskirts of 
and prey upon the land cultivated by the Egyptians. 
These remnants, whose wits have been sharpened by 
education, yearn to be in power again and to fleece the 
flock. 


as a body, and by the individual bishop in his own 


No one who has resided a few years in Egypt can, I feel 
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sure, honestly ‘affirm that blame can be saddled on the 


Egyptians as a race for the upheavals from time to 
time of ‘‘ national aspirations ’’ leading tocrime. Upon 
them will fall however, I fear, the brunt of the conse- 
quences. The remnants are strong—the Fellahin are 
weak and easily got at. 

The Arabs, I was told when in Egypt, were left un- 
taxed and unconscripted. They may enjoy this im- 
munity still, The Turkish remnant have been often 
petted and educated and given snug Government posts. 

The time has arrived when something more than in 
the past should be done to educate and uplift the 
Egyptian workers. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. B. Sayce. 


THE ITALIAN EARTHQUAKES FUND. 
To the Editor of the SarurRpDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—The Saturpay Review of 11 June contains 
among the ‘‘ Notes of the Week ”’ a few lines concern- 
ing the recent earthquakes, fortunately not so disastrous 
as the preceding ones, in Southern Italy. The writer 
asks a legitimate question: ‘‘ What became of the 
hundreds of thousands subscribed by the world, outside 
Italy, for stricken Messina? ’’ Well, nobody denies the 
subscribers of those sad days the right to know what 
became of the funds they gave. But it would have been 
only fair and just to ask direct and exact information 
before answering the question, whereas the writer, on the 
strength of the so-called ‘‘ more independent Italian 
journals ’’ and of ‘* well-informed people ’’, asserts that 
‘* over a million pounds has been spent with nothing 
to show for it ’’ and that ‘‘ this shows a capacity for 
muddling rarely equalled ’’’. In paying these compli- 
ments the writer admits that he does not want to adopt 
the ‘‘ exaggerations current in Italy ’’. What more 
does the writer wish to say when, using the extremely 
vague phrase ‘‘ according to well-informed people ’ 
he gives his readers to understand that ‘‘ a solemn farce 
was perpetrated comparable only with Catherine the 
Great’s visit to the Crimea after it had been first de- 
vastated by her armies and then faked up for her entry 
by Potemkin ’’? If he had written with a greater 
knowledge of the facts, these unfortunate lines would 
not have appeared in such an influential journal as the 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 

Which are the most independent Italian papers? We 
read the most serious and the most important and can 
find nothing to justify his harsh judgment. We do not 
deny that there are newspapers in Italy, as everywhere 
else—which love scandal, which are ready to mistrust 
everyone and to find frauds everywhere—which have 
published and do publish similar things. But the writer 
of those lines in the Sarurpay Review cannot judge a 
‘country solely by facts derived from a single source, 
which moreover may be a suspect one. What would he 
say if we, in informing our journals of the British ad- 
ministration in Egypt, limited ourselves to quoting the 
opinions of the socialistic papers of this country or even 
the nationalistic journals of Cairo? 

The Italians were and are grateful to the foreign 
benefactors who were willing to help them in the great 
national misfortune of December 1908 ; but if the bene- 
factors .do not wish their generosity to weigh heavily 
on us, -it will be necessary for them to reflect on the 
following facts : 

1. The catastrophes of Messina and Reggio were 
never surpassed in gravity or extent by any other on 
record, not even that of San Francisco. 

2. The new Messina, which one of us visited a few 
months ago, shelters decently, if not yet perfectly, over 
70,000 inhabitants, and the same in proportion can be 
said of Reggio. 

3. To reorganise the life which was almost entirely 
destroyed, they have created and systematised the neces- 
safy services, viz.. railways, streets, weve, light, 
water, drainage, etc. 

4. The survivors and the new residents are living in 
wooden houses, many of which are large, comfortable 
-and even luxurious. There are some houses built of 


cement, also brick or stone edifices. Therefore it is 
untrue that ‘‘ those who survive are living squalidly 
amid unspeakable surroundings ’’, and that, as the 
writer says, “‘ practically nothing has been done to 
erect decent dwellings for them ’’. This is not even 
true of the most miserable and most abandoned villages 
of Calabria who shared the fate of the unfortunate great 
city. 

5. Only those who have been to Messina and who 
have seen the enormous heap of ruins can realise that 
it would have been absurd even to attempt to extricate 
bodies—absurd and useless. 

The removal of the débris could not be effected 
es many months, and the reason is obvious if one con- 
siders the enormous mass of human bodies which re- 
mained buried beneath it in a state of putrefaction. It 
is now proceeding, and if it progresses slowly it is 
due to the fact that under the fallen masonry there are 
or may be still many valuable and useful things. 
Besides, the work of the excavators has to be done in 
the presence of the proprietors or their heirs, under the 
surveillance of carabinieri, and often questions arise as 
to the ownership of the ground and the leaseholders of 
the destroyed houses. 

7. For the construction of the new quarters it has 
been necessary to give proprietors indemnity for the 
ground occupied. 

8. The fugitives in those disastrous days were helped 
in many ways: nursed in the hospitals, sheltered in the 
municipal institutions and those of the State, given 
clothes, linen and even money, without in many cases 
demanding a receipt. Those who were in Naples in 
those days were witnesses of all that was most 
generously done and all that was most liberally spent 
by natives of that town, without speaking of the rest of 
Italy. 

g. A Royal Prince is at the head of the National 
Committee for the Sufferers of the Earthquake, H.R.H. 
the Duke of Aosta, and it is composed of people above 
suspicion. The general results of the work of the com- 
mittee will throw a light on many things which are now 
obscure. } 

All these things are well known in Italy, where both 
the Government and the people have of course collected 
far larger sums than were ever sent to us from abroad. 

The SaturDAay REVIEW warns its readers not to un- 
loose their purse-strings again in the case of new 
disasters in Italy. Let us hope no more will take place ; 
but if misfortune continues to persecute us we agree 
with the journal to leave unopened the foreign purses. 
To avoid these unpleasant, nay, disgusting, polemics, 
we hope—and those Italians who have any national pride 
echo our wish—that on another occasion the Govern- 
ment of our country will politely beg all foreigners to 
keep their purses closed. 

We are, Sir, yours faithfully, 
ANTONIO CipPICco, 
G. Capasso Torre, 
(Rome), 
MARCELLO PRATI, 


of ‘‘ Il Giornale d’Italia ”’. 


of ‘‘ La Stampa ”’ (Turin). 


[We are not surprised that the representatives of 
leading Italian newspapers domiciled in this country 
should dislike criticism of the manner in which the 
Messina funds have been administered. But after all 
only one of these gentlemen has been there himself, and 
his testimony, though of course trustworthy so far as 
it goes, can only be balanced by that of equally trust- 
worthy gentlemen, eye-witnesses writing for Italians. 
What constitutes ‘‘ decent shelter ’’ and wise adminis- 
tration may be, and no doubt is, a matter of degree. 
Foreigners have been generously reticent in criticism 
as they were lavish in giving, and it is therefore some- 
what childish of these gentlemen to say in effect ‘‘ Keep 
your money to yourselves ’’. No one suspects royal 
dukes and other bigwigs of misappropriating funds. 
The question is, What do the real administrators do? 
We know what are the methods of railway and other 
Italian Government systems. But Italy is not really 

‘united ’’. North hates ‘south and freely criticises: it, 


for what be well done in. the north is ill done in 
the south. We hope to return to this.—Ep: S. R.] 
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REVIEWS. 
DULL LETTERS OF A PLAIN MAN. 


“An Eighteenth-Century Correspondence.” Edited by 
Lilian Dickens and Mary Stanton. London: 
Murray. 1910. 15s. net. 


“ue original authorities for a period already well 
worked over, for which the material is abundant, 
roughly fall into three categories—those which tell us 
something new about great or small events, help to 
solve a hitherto unsolved problem or controvert a 
generally accepted view; those which only confirm 
conclusions already arrived at, but because the subject- 
‘matter, a great figure or a great movement, is of 
capital importance make assurance doubly sure; and 
those which merely help:an investigator to trace an un- 
important by-lane or bridle-path on a map where the 
great routes and highways are already drawn with 
precision and certainty. This volume belongs to the 
third class. It gives us presumably the pick of the 
letter-bag of Sanderson Miller of Radway, who, except 
for his prominence in the pseudo-Gothic craze of the 
eighteenth century, was not an important person. 
Miller was a friend of some important, some quasi- 
important, and some absolutely unimportant persons. 
He wrote letters to and received letters from William 
Pitt the elder, the Lytteltons and the Grenvilles, 
Charles Jenkinson, Mr. Talbot of Lacock and others. 
Apart from his interest in architecture and his reputa- 
tion as an amateur architect, he was a modest country 
gentleman, clearly with a capacity for pleasant friend- 
ships, an honourable, straightforward representative of 
the class to which he belonged. He was the faithful 
husband of a faithful wife, he begot sons and daughters, 
he planned houses, he lived, was respected and died. 
But, except for his ‘‘ taste ’’ and powers in architecture, 
he was thoroughly commonplace. His correspondence 
is not marked by any distinctive literary power, nor by 
any redeeming originality of judgment on men, women 
and things. His interest politics, literature, 
economics is clearly both mediocre and somewhat 
banal; he discusses them as he does the weather, and a 
reader who had only his letters to help him in the 
eighteenth century might guess that inside the rim of 
life which this amiable and worthy amateur architect 
touched, now at this point now at that, there were fierce 
passions, epoch-making struggles, great men and 
women raking the history of England, but he would 
be hard put to it to infer what they really were. It is 
true that here and there we get a glinypse—the Broad 
Bottom Ministry, the General Election of 1754, the 
national depression over the loss of Minorca, the ques- 
tion whether Byng should be hung or shot or pardoned, 
the struggle with the American colonies from 1770 
onwards, and so forth—but it is only a glimpse, a few 
lines in a letter, almost with an apology tor bringing 
in ‘‘ politicks ’’, and the writer passes to other topics 
or to signing his or her name. Nor do Miller’s cor- 
respondents, distinguished or undistinguished, save the 
situation. There are, for example, a few letters from 
William Pitt. Every scrap from the pen of a very great 
man is possibly valuable. But after reading them we beg 
to differ from the editors because they do not, as far as 
we can see, ‘‘ throw a completely fresh light on the 
character of the elder Pitt’’. We already knew that 
Pitt was not in his domestic relations marked by “‘ stern 
aloofness’’, that indeed he could be ponderously 
jocose, and the letters on pages 194, 216, 239, and 253 
only tell us what we knew before. Who on reading 
them would or could infer that the writer was an empire- 
builder, or anything but a pompous prig? Take a 
sentence from a letter declining an invitation to 
a picnic by reason of ‘‘a little medicine I am obliged 
to take’’. Here it is: ‘‘ May the grand Landskip 
Painter, the Sun, spread his highest colouring o’er the 
sweet scene, and the fairest Naiad of the Lake frisk all 
her frolic Fancy at the Cascade, and be, what you must 
ever think a pretty Girl, most charming in her Fall’’. 
Prodigious ! We do not know what Sanderson Miller 
thought when he read this sentence, but it would be 


interesting, at least, to know what his good lady, ‘‘ the 
little woman ’’, ‘‘ the philosophical womanitie ”’ of so 
many letters, thought of the taste and humour of the 
great man who penned it. And so it is of most of the 
other correspondents. There is very little that is new 
in what they have to say, nor do they say it in an 
arresting way; as for Charles Lyttelton, with his prosy, 
precise, prolix Baedeker letters, noting down exactly 
what that self-satisfied ecclesiastic has seen, summing 
it up for himself, and then inflicting it on those to whom 
he writes, we are not the first who have yawned, we 
are sure, over his share in Miller’s post-bag. 

But in all fairness it must be remembered that this 
is one not very attractive or important side of the 
eighteenth century. The manor houses of England must 
be stuffed full of correspondence just as interesting and 
self-revealing. The sole question is how much of it 
deserves paper and print and the eyesight of men and 
women a hundred years later. The historian who 
judged the eighteenth century by Wesley’s Diary, 
Horace Walpole’s Letters or Burke’s pamphlets would 
have a wrong perspective and a false scheme of 
values. The historian of this year of grace 1910 who 
judged of British art by the Royal Academy, or of our 
fiction by the average box of books selected by a cir- 
culating library, would be equally out in his values. It 
is both necessary and desirable to recognise that there 
were more Sanderson Millers than Horace Walpoles 
in the eighteenth century; but to recognise this it is 
neither necessary nor desirable, even for the purposes 
of social history, to wade through many volumes, nor 
volumes of unnecessary length. The editors of this 
correspondence are justified in publishing, and they 
have done their work capably save in one respect—they 
have not used the pruning-knife with requisite freedom. 
There are far too many letters of the type such as will 
be found, say, on page 174 from Sir E. Turner of 
30 August 1750, with sixteen lines of the most vapid 
print on a matter of trumpery importance at the time 
and mere vexation of spirit to anyone to-day. We all 
of us ask people to dinner, or to stay with us; we all 
accept or refuse or cannot keep our engagements, and 
explain why and why not; but the proper place for the 
mountains of paper that this heaps up is the waste-paper 
basket, whether the invitations or excuses were written 
by Mahomet, Pitt, Mr. Gladstone or a tinker. Perhaps 
the editors had not a free hand. Be that as it may, 
this volume of 450 pages might profitably have been 
reduced to half its bulk and no one would have been a 
loser. The superfluous matter will in any case be 
skipped by the historical student, and the function of 
an editor is to excise, not to throw in, the skippable. 
The most valuable part of the volume is the three 
chapters on Miller as an architect (pages 259-318), and 
here we can get to close quarters with an interesting 
phase of eighteenth-century taste and activity which 
can be studied at first hand; but it is a pity that it is 
both prefaced and completed by a great deal of matter 
which is not valuable. The illustrations are well 
chosen and nicely produced, and will appeal to every 
reader. And we would gladly have seen, had they been 
available, some more graphic examples of Miller’s 
architectural ideas. Those that are given us, together 
with a careful selection of the printed material, make 
out a case for adding Sanderson Miller to the ‘‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography ’’, but if, as we hope, 
he is added in some future supplement, it will not 
be because of the value of every item in his post-bag. 


THE EMANCIPATED PULPIT. 


“The Liberty of Prophesying.” By H. Hensley Henson. 
Lyman Beecher Lectures. London: Macmillan 
1909. 6s. 

“Westminster Sermons.’ By H. Hensley Henson. 
London: Clarke. 1910. 3s. 6d. net. 

HE Westminster Abbey mind, which once glowed 
and glimmered through the mystical haze of a 

Westcott’s preaching, is now represented by the- 

metallic brilliancy of a Henson. When Canon Henson. 
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speaks of the modern preacher’s ‘‘embarrassment”’ 
he cannot be drawing on his personal experience. 
Medizval friar was never more confidently cocksure. 
The doctrinal indefiniteness for which he pleads has 
the sharp and positive outline of a new Athanasian 
‘Creed, and he who not so very long ago was a hard 
High Churchman is now a hard Broad Churchman. 
He expounds the rigid and intolerant dogmas of lati- 
tudinarianism in that familiar style of vigorous pre- 
cision which is never sloppy or muddy, and which never 
hesitates or doubts of anything. Canon Henson has 
borrowed the title of one of these books, which he 
grants is ‘‘ acutely controversial ’’, from Jeremy Taylor. 
Bishop Taylor, though no thinker, was an eirenically 
minded stylist of seraphic sweetness. The Rector of 
S. Margaret’s, clear-headed and keen as a needle, never 
puts off the spurs of combativeness. ‘ 

And yet his is a limited-liability logic after all. He 
inveighs against sacerdotalism and its ‘‘ indispensable 
postulate, vehemently insisted on by the Church ’’, that 
‘*the unworthiness of the minister hindereth not the 
effect of the sacrament ’’. But what really interposes 
-an earthly mediator between the conscience and high 
heaven is the theory which disparages sacramental 
channels of covenanted grace and exalts instead the 
preacher, for whose power to help his flock there is, as 
Canon Henson says, ‘‘ no better guarantee than that 
-of his own personal competence ’’’. And with the 
realisation of our author’s ‘‘ day-dream’’ of the 
emancipated Christian preacher as he will be in the day 
when ‘‘ the Churches shall have faith and courage to 
burn, as the Ephesians did their ‘ curious books ’, the 
formularies of doctrine and lists of official credenda ’’, 
congregations will be more than ever at the mercy of a 
single human being. The liberty of the priest is the 
bondage of the people. Canon Henson speaks of the 
‘* low intellectual level of the average clergyman, the 
haste and distraction which ordinarily mark clerical 
life, and the extreme complexity of critical and doctrinal 
discussions ’’. Yet he cannot abide the technical and 
professional training given by the theological seminary, 
preferring, it would seem, the old haphazard conditions 
of preparation for Holy Orders, and proposes to turn 
the preacher loose on a congregation with no other 
guarantee for a right dividing of the Word of 
truth beyond a feeling of responsibility and of pru- 
dence. For there is always the limit of what the con- 
gregation will stand ; indeed, Canon Henson apprehends 
in a few years the occurrence of a religious panic when 
commercialised pew-holders begin to realise how very 
far-reaching and revolutionary the theological recon- 
struction demanded by the new criticism really is. He 
foresees a recrudescence of fanaticism and antics 
Liberal repression. It comes to this, then, that the 
emancipated preacher will be alternately the despot and 
- the drudge of his people. More consistently, in exalting 
“le préche ’’ over ‘* la messe ’’, the sixteenth century 
imposed searching tests of subscription to closely articu- 
lated ‘‘ systems ”’ of divinity. 

Liberty of prophesying, it appears by the title-page, 
has its ‘‘ just limits ’’’. But he who perforce accepts 
one limit subscribes slave as much as he who perforce 
accepts another. Dr. Henson never thinks matters 
out. Liberty must be ‘“‘ consistent with funda- 
mental loyalty ’’, ‘‘ compatible with genuine disciple- 
ship ’’, ‘‘ within the terms of the Christian disciple- 
ship ’’. But who is to decide what loyal discipleship 
and what Christianity involve? The Church may 
‘* test the vocation ’’ of the intending minister and 
exact from him “‘ a pledge of personal discipleship ”’, 
which means that it may inquire whether he has “a 
saving knowledge of God in Christ, gained by personal 
experience ’’. The Cromwellian Triers again! Canon 
Henson would exclude a Unitarian, though by what test 
he will insist on ‘‘ the confession of such sentiments to- 
wards Christ as justify, nay compel, that worship which 
from the first has beer offered to Him ’’ we cannot 
guess. For ‘‘ to make essential a specific Christology ”’ 


-——such as that of the Fourth Gospel—is “* to misconceive 
- dangerously the very nature of discipleship ’’. 
But, ‘fat no time has it been tolerated that the 


preacher should claim the right to make innovations 
in the doctrinal tradition of the Church whose officer 
he is’’. He ‘‘ may fairly be required to endorse ex 
animo the distinctive attribute of the Church’’. So 
there is to be heresy-hunting after all. The truth is 
that Canon Henson, like other zealots for latitude, 
suddenly remembers that it will never do to admit 
**medievalists’’ to its benefits. The Thirty-nine 
Articles ‘‘ are largely obsolete ’’. But a number of 
them are still useful as weapons against High Church- 
men. A Colenso, Fremantle, Rashdall or Cheyne would 
no doubt find a welcome in the pulpit of S. Margaret’s. 
But how could it receive a believer in ‘‘ the Real Pre- 
sence ’’ and in apostolic succession? It is the old story. 
When has Liberalism tolerated Catholicism? Even if 
the latter would accept the position of one creed among 
many, yet its tenets are so pernicious that they cannot 
be allowed. Canon Henson is not one of the extreme 
rationalists who take out every linch-pin of the Christian 
faith—he roundly calls the City Temple teaching ‘‘ blas- 
phemous ’’—but he has -the Stanley-Farrar passion for 
heterodoxy for heterodoxy’s own sake. And that can 
suffer no other sultan near it. Hence these trenchant 
anathemas, these bannings, these damnatory clauses, 
this Smithfield burning of what he once adored. It is 
true that he rebukes the ‘‘ scornful dogmatism ’’ so 
often exhibited towards an older creed by those who 
demand freedom for their own innovations. But it is 
not with any precious balms that he himself breaks the 
heads of sacerdotalists. A Protestant Holy Office for 
them. Meanwhile the New Theologians regard him as 
a mere rabbinist and traditionalist. 

The odd thing is that Canon Henson, with two most 
enviable pulpits, not so much extra-diocesan as extra- 
ecclesiastical, for his absolutely secure use, should 
join in the whimper of those spoilt children of the 
Church, the Liberal Churchmen, that they are the 
objects of obloquy and neglect. At this moment at 
any rate the deaneries and even higher posts are 
for them only. Where is the ‘‘ strong hand of 
authority ’’ which ‘‘ suppresses the exercise of 
doctrinal liberty ’’, or where the ‘‘ personal sacrifice 
and much personal risk ’’ which has fallen to their 
lot? In a curious appeal to “‘ cultivated and reli- 
gious laymen ’’ for ‘‘ something more than silent and 
passive approbation ’’ he associates himself with those 
who, sometimes cheered and defended, but more often 
frowned upon and deserted, feel it ‘‘ a matter of con- 
science that we should hold together our public witness 
and our personal conviction ’’. Frankly, we should 
have thought that these confessors did pretty well. 
We do not suppose that Canon Henson is indignant that 
neither Pusey, after he became a Puseyite, nor the 
author of the ‘‘ Christian Year ’’ was ever given any 
ecclesiastical preferment. And would any real Trac- 
tarian of the present day—perhaps, however, there are 
none—have the refusal of a see? Considering that Liberal 
Churchmen, who are few, scarcely pretend to teach 
the doctrines of the Church of England to which they 
have subscribed, they have a surprising share of con- 
sideration and emolument. To do Canon Henson him- 
self justice, however, he never lays himself out for 
decanal stall or mitre. But then he holds that ‘‘ the 
future is not with episcopacy anywhere ’’, and doubts 
its being even of the bene esse of the Church. 

He is at ‘his best in exposing the inherent secularity 
of so-called Christian Socialism and the materialism 
which underlies most of the talk about realising the 
kingdom of God here on earth. Of course he has to 
guard himself against any suspicion of ascetic ten- 
dencies, but still the Church is here not to give everyone 
thirty shillings a week but to preach the Gospel. He 
also insists on the critics realising and acknowledging 
how much of the old Gospel they have whittled away. 
Nor would these be books by Hensley Henson without 
some excellent phrases, as when he speaks of the spiked 
ramparts of discordant formularies, of Protestant 
ultramontanism, of the parasitespreacher whose stan- 
dard. of truth fluctuates with current opinion, or of the 
emergency-document character of. sixteenth-century 
formularies. Why; by-the bye, is he so coriventionally 
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hard on the efforts of Charles I. and Laud to bring about 
a pulpit- -liberty not very different from that of their 
protégé who penned ‘‘ The Liberty of Prophesying ’’? 
Is it because it was to be a liberty which would include 
High Churchmen? And was it not his hero Baxter who 
objected to the Church’s statements that baptised in- 
fants are undoubtedly saved and that Christ died for all 
men ? 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC HISTORY. 


“A Documentary History of American Industrial So- 


ciety.” Edited by John R. Commons, Ulrich B. 
Phillips, Eugene A. Gilmore, Helen L. Sumner 
and John B. Andrews. With Preface by Richard 
T. Ely and Introduction by John B. Clark. Vols. 
I-IV. Cleveland, Ohio: The Arthur H. Clark Co. 
1910. $50 the set of 10 vols. 
HESE four stately volumes, printed direct from type 
on handmade paper, are the first instalments of 
what is designed to be an exhaustive apparatus criticus 
for students of the industrial and sociological history of 
the United States from the colonial period down to 1880. 
The collection of documents, when completed, will be 
comprised in ten volumes, edited by a co-operative staff 
of specialists under the general supervision of Professor 
John R. Commons, who holds the Chair of Political 
Economy in the University of Wisconsin. The idea 
of this ambitious project is Professor Richard 
T. Ely’s, of the same University, founder of the 
‘* American Bureau of Industrial Research ’’, and it 
has been owing to the munificent contributions of mem- 
bers of that Bureau and to generous subventions from 
the ‘‘ Carnegie Institute ’’ at Washington that it has 
been made possible to place this great collection of first- 
hand data at the use of the public. At a cost up to 
the present time of above £5000, the material for the 
work, scattered throughout the country in public and 
private libraries and often hid away in jealously guarded 
family archives in the South, has been brought together, 
while its preparation has claimed the unremitting 
labours of Dr. Ely and his chief collaborators for a 
period of over seven years. 

The ‘* general introduction ’’ to the whole is by Pro- 
fessor John Bates Clark, of Columbia University, who 
insists that the mere ‘recording of economic facts, so 
frequently disregarded by historians, does much to 
complete the pure science of economics, and, in conse- 
quence, to afford a concrete and trustworthy basis for 
no mean portion of historical speculation. ‘‘ Eco- 
nomics *’, he says, ‘‘ furnishes a very large part of the 
philosophic element in history, and by far the largest 
part of that element which is found in the history of 
practical social life.’’ His essay (for such it is) is, in 
the main, sound reasoning, but we do not share his 
enthusiasm as to a ‘‘ world-wide federation ’’, nor are 
we at all sure that it would be a good thing, even were it 
practicable. 

The first two of these volumes, dealing with ‘‘ Planta- 
tion and Frontier Life from 1649 down to 1863’’, are 
edited by Professor Ulrich B. Phillips, of Tulane Univer- 
sity, Louisiana (a distinguished pupil of Dr. Ely’s), 
whose industry has secured a mass of material that must 
prove (especially the selections in the first volume) of as 
raré interest to the general reader and antiquary as to the 
student of pure economics. To this first volume Dr. 
Phillips has prefixed an admirable ‘‘ introduction ’’, in 
which he has traced in outline the genesis and develop- 
ment of plantation life in Virginia and in the colonies 
further south (including its beginning in the West 
Indies, Whence South Carolina was settled)—the 
gradual shading off into the frontier type on the part of 
“* redemptioners ’’, who had served their indentures, 
and who, along with immigrants of Scotch-Irish strain, 
ees out tow ards the western borders of the colonies 
But we panngt q €.as much prajse 
Dr. Phillips’ selections as to,his introduction’ The 
best policy to bg! pursued in selection: is’ ‘Obviously a 
matter of perplexit?, ahd we ‘dre not minded to’under- 


rate its difficulty. But. it seems to us that in his eager- 
ness to print. new matter, simply because it is new 
and what is called ‘‘a find *, he loses sight of true 
proportion, and fills page after page with ‘‘ scrappy ”’ 
excerpts from written documents and rare pamphlets 
that simply confirm what has long ago been proved 
and accepted, and that he thus sacrifices space that 
had been devoted better to aspects of his subject 
that he leaves untouched. At the outset a_ por- 
tion of his title is misleading—*‘ 1649—1863 ’’. The 
only so-called ‘*‘ document ”’ dealing with ‘‘ Plantation 
Life ’’ as early as 1649 is one of seventeen lines 
(often quoted before), while there are but three. im- 
material extracts from overseers’ letters that touch 
upon plantation affairs during the eventful year of 1863. 
In one place he tells us that space is not available to 
show the origin and early phases of these systems 
(plantation and frontier), and that, if it were, the fugi- 
tive documents would likely be too fragmentary for the 
purpose. Dr. Phillips is vastly mistaken as to the last, 
and space could, and should, have been found by the 
omission of page after page of unilluminating statistical 
details and of advertisements for the capture of run- 
away slaves that read like a belated addendum to the 
** Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin ’ His policy of selec- 
tion, he declares, has been to ‘‘ use material combining 
three qualities in each instance—rareness, unconscious- 
ness and faithful illustration ’’, adding ‘‘ Every ex- 
perienced student will appreciate the value of ‘ uncon- 
sciousness ’ in a document ’’. This is sound enough, 
but why, then, does he fill his pages with leading articles 
from newspapers (the most ‘“‘ scious ’’ writing 


” 


conscious 
known to mortals) and the flimsy stuff, entitled the 
‘** Narrative of the Life and Adventures of Charles Ball, 
a Black Man ”’, published at Pittsburg in 1854, which 
is smirched with lying ‘‘ consciousness ’’ from start 
to finish? If, with long experience in this field 
of investigation, we may venture to give such an ac- 
complished scholar as Dr. Phillips one caution, it would 
be this: Avoid the heartrending ‘‘ adventures ’’ of 
fugitive slaves as recounted by gullible Abolitionists and 
published at Pittsburg or Rochester during the ’forties 
and ‘fifties. All this wasted space might have been 
devoted to industrial conditions and to plantation life 
during the Civil War (including the fidelity of the slaves 
to the isolated families of masters. fighting yonder 
under Lee in Virginia). We have marked a dozen 
other points for objection, but space is lacking. Dr. 
Phillips makes some recognition of the kindly and 
gracious side of slavery, but it is far too slight, 
and his apparatus is therein defective for the 
future student of an “ institution’? which we all 
agree was a moral as well as an economic curse. 
And it must be regretfully added that when he 
quotes from such ‘‘ documents ’’ as Hugh Jones’ 
‘ Present State of Virginia’? and Lucian Minor’s 
‘“* Diaries ’’ he too’ often passes over the cream 
and gives us the skimmed milk. Again, to head a 
selection ‘‘ The Barbarism of Slavery in the Case: of 
Light Mulattoes ’’ is distinctly ‘‘ unscientific’? in a 
mere editor supposed to be colourless. But, after all 
possible objection, Dr. Phillips deserves great credit 
for his industry in research, and we willingly absolve 
him from any deliberate’ purpose of unfairness. The 
misprints are few, considering the extent of the work, 
but there are, scattered here and there, irritating in- 
exactitudes. To the precise antiquary Spotswood 
was titularly Lieutenant-Governor, and not Governor, 
of Virginia, and his letter to the ‘‘ English Council of 
Trade ’’ has not been accurately transcribed. If Dr. 
Phillips proposes to go back to South Carolina for fur- 
ther investigations, he must, as he value his life, always 
spell Pinckney with the ‘‘ c’’, and he ought to know 
that the seat of Councillo# Robert Carter (the old 
Virginian grandee ’’ whom Sir Joshua painted) was 
Nomini Hall ’’ (variant' “‘ Nominy ”’’), not 
““-Nomony ”’, while thé Virginian’ county’ ‘he’ cities ‘is 
*€ Powhatan not Powhator”. 

and IV., edited by: R. 
Commons’ and Eugene A: designed 
Specially for students of ‘induSttial ‘history ‘and: of the 
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legal doctrine of labour conspiracy, are devoted exclu- 
sively to ‘‘ Labour Conspiracy Cases from 1806 to 
1842 ’’, and present first-hand stenographic reports of 
those cases, including reprints of the original state- 
ments, indictments, arguments, testimony and decisions, 
ending with the notable decision of Mr. Justice Shaw 
of Massachusetts in the cause célébre of ‘‘ The Com- 
monwealth vs. Hunt ’’ in 1842. All these documents 
are excessively rare, and, though involving the burning 
question known to-day as the ‘‘ open ’’ and ‘‘ closed 
shop ’’, have heretofore been virtually a sealed book to 
all save a mere handful of determined publicists. 
Professor Commons prefixes to Vol. III. an admirable 
introduction which will richly repay reading on the part 
of every man desirous of being well informed touching 
this momentous subject, quite apart from students 
chiefly interested in the legal and economic aspect of 
the question. 

The forthcoming volumes (V. to X.) will be devoted 
to the ‘‘ Labour Movement ’’ from 1820 to 1880, and 
will make available for the first time a great mass of 
rare material illustrative of labour and industrial con- 
ditions, trade unions, employers’ associations and the 
political activity of wage-earners during this period of 
sixty years. Whether, when this monumental array 
of material shall have been duly edited and printed, 
there shall arise some ‘‘ future historian ’’ gifted with 
sufficient ‘* spiritual insight ’’ to interpret it we cannot 
say. We confess that we ourselves are deeply 
sceptical. 


ARTIST 


“From the Thames to the Seine.” 
trated by Charles Pears. London: 
Windus. 1910. 12s. 6d. net. 


AND SAILORMAN. 


Written and Illus- 
Chatto and 


T°? sail a small boat single-handed is one of the 
keenest delights, a pastime that strings up both 
mind and body to a high pitch of resourcefulness 
and endurance; but to cruise in this fashion down the 
coast from Calais to Havre is somewhat ef a fearful 
joy, and might even be described by the initiated as 
foolhardiness. Channel tides run fierce and Channel 
seas are short and ugly, westerly or north-westerly 
winds are setting you on a lee shore, shelter there is 
none if you have to run for it between Boulogne and 
Dieppe, except for a few river-mouths that are difficult 
enough to hit in fair weather and practically dry at low 
tide. However, Mr. Pears did sail his 26-foot sloop- 
rigged centre-board trom Hammersmith to Ramsgate, 
across to Calais, thence to Havre, putting in at 
Boulogne, Etaples, S. Valery-sur-Somme, Tréport, 
Dieppe and S. Valery-en-Caux ; from Havre he returned 
to Fécamp, and then made an English landfall at New- 
haven, reaching Hammersmith once more after land- 
ings at Hastings and Dover. This adventurous voyage 
was, indeed, made in July and August, but it was the 
July and August of last year, when we were treated 
“almost continually to wind and weather of equinoctial 
roughness. The log which Mr. Pears now publishes is 
perhaps of most interest from the sailing point of view ; 
it will be valuable to other yachtsmen for its record of 
the author’s experiences both in making and when 
staying in several of the small and little-visited ports 
on the French side of the Channel. Charming many of 
them appear to be when you have found your moorings 
and can go ashore, but we fancy that any sailorman 
who reads Mr. Pears’ descriptions ef the entrance to 
Tréport or of the sluice at S. Valery-en-Caux will wish 
to visit them by train rather than by sea. Indeed, 
over more than one passage we heartily assented to 
this conclusion of the author’s: ‘‘ There will be some 
who, having read this book, will think I ought to thank 
my lucky stars I arrived safely through the vofage ”’; 
but clearly enough the author knows what risks can be 
fairly taken and what must be left alene.- Notwith- 
standing one or two classical instances ta the contrary, 
like. Stevenson’s Inland ,. it is almost im- 
possible to make a living book hat ‘ot the account of a 
journey, the finest literay art. can -maintain 


any unity of purpose. or save the story from sinking 
into: a series of detached and tedious descriptions ; 
some dreadful tradition too generally impels the author 
to play the humorist. Mr. Pears is no Stevenson: 
his English is rather a fearsome product at times; 
but he does not try to be facetious, and his genuine 
love of the sea and intense artist’s appreciation of its 
moods, both in colour and form, lift him in passages 
to something approaching eloquence. In fgct, it was 
not as an author but as an artist that Mr. Pears made 
the voyage, and its best fruits are the sketches repro- 
duced in twenty plates in colour and ten in monochrome. 
Mr. Pears’ sympathy with the sea and its moods is seen in 
his drawings ; the two plates given up to his crossings of 
the Channel show excellent renderings of wave structure 
and are full of life and atmosphere. The drawings of 
Dover in a fog and the two that deal with the mouth of 
the Somme have a large and simple vision; we like, 
too, the motion of his Calais shrimpers wading on the 
surf-smothered sands. Some of the views of old houses 
show a little too much of the glaze and generalised 
prettiness of the coloured process illustration, but in 
the main the artist has shunned smoothness, and the 
reproductions are not bad. Among the host of colour- 
books that have been issued of late we must give 
this a high place; not only do the drawings possess 
individuality and character, but the text represents a 
definite achievement that is both pleasant to read about 
and of practical value to the small-yacht owner. 


NOVELS. 
Promise.” By E. Sidgwick. London : Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 1910. 10s. net. 


The book supports its title; and if Miss Sidgwick 
writes up to the promise of this novel she may take 
a high place. The child of ‘‘ Promise ’’ is a boy- 
musician whose development is carefully traced through 
infancy up to his leaving school to enter the profession. 
The book is a noble protest—not, of course, driven at 
the reader in so many words—against the Philistine 
view of the young genius as a “ progidy’’. Little 
Tony is not a ‘‘ progidy ”’ at all. His character is all 
of a piece, and it is the perfect balance of his little mind 
that makes all the Philistines who try to direct him 
for his good so hard to understand. His eyes are more 
open—his mind wider for the truth—than the eyes of 
those about him, and the crooked logic of the world 
puzzles his little brain almost to madness. Miss 
Sidgwick, though she has given all her heart to Tony, 
is not therefore unfair to the many people who do not 
understand him. All her characters are drawn with 


sympathy and justice. Tony’s French mother, his 
English father, his public-schoolboy brother, his 


musical-pedagogue uncle—in fact, the whole odd dozen 
of people who pull Tony this way and that in order to 
make a man of him—they are ail drawn in the kindly 
way which is so much more telling than satire. Tony 
in the end rides free of them all and comes to his own ; 
because genius must out in the end. That, the author 
tells us, is the meaning of her book. Yet, as the story 
itself goes, this hardly seems to be irresistibly true. 
Tony could hardly have come through his troubles had 
there not been a grandfather, who was also a genius 
and understood him, and a wonderful hypnotic brain- 
specialist who carried him softly through the worst 
days. This is a poignant little story told gently and 
with a beautiful reserve. All the more did we resent 
the too frequent use of the word ‘‘ kid’’. Tony was, 
of course, in the language of many, a ‘‘ nice kid ’’; 
but, though it seems .a small nfatter, we should have 
liked Miss Sidgwick herself to he more sparing of the 
word. We may be over-sensitive, but it jarred us very 
badly. We take this. smalt point hecause we liked Tony 
so much and the book so much, 


“Intellectual Mansions.” By Philip Gibbs. Lonion: 
Chapman and Hall. 1910. 6s. ‘Bet 
This is an excellent book for parents to keep on the 


shelf the time whez' ‘sons and daughters begin 
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to think of going into literature. Mr. Gibbs’ picture of 
the people who live in flats S.W. and don’t quite come 
off should frighten any young man who reads it into 
merchandise or the Civil Service. There is Patsy who 
can’t get pictures into the Academy. There is Winifred 
who writes thrilling stories at half-a-guinea a thousand. 
There is Raymond Fraquet who writes plays that people 
are too stupid to appreciate. Everybody is incomplete 
and misera$le. Raymond drives his wife to militant 
suffragitis and love elsewhere. Winifred spends all her 
time pretending hard to be happy. Patsy, when at last 
she finds a real man, becomes hysterical and kisses him. 
Mr. Gibbs writes with sincerity, and some of the 
passages are well ddne—for instance, a suffragette 
scene in the Albert Hall. 


“Corporal Sam,” and other Stories. By A. T. Quiller- 
Couch. London: Smith, Elder. 1910. 6s. 

In this volume the author treats of a variety of themes, 
and passes lightly from age to age and from one locality 
to another ; he weaves romances, yet will often appeal to 
history ; tragedy and comedy are set in contrast, and 
amid a wealth of fancy the supernatural peeps out now 
and again. We have a glimpse of the horrors of war 
in ‘** Corporal Sam ”’ and of its amenities in ‘‘ The 
Copernican Convoy ’’; there is a touch of Dickens in 
** My Christmas Burglary and Jacobian humour 
in the stories of Troytown. 


“Leper and Millionaire.” By Mabel Chan Toon. 
London: Greening. 1910. 6s. 

When the shady Captain Saunders, self-appointed 
bear-leader to a weak young Burmese millionaire, 
engaged Mrs. Landon, a lady with so many pasts that 
she could do precisely what she liked with her present, 
to sail away from Monte Carlo with the boy in his own 
steam vacht and so remove him from matrimonial 
dangers, the contract was on sharing terms and the 
Captain’s motive chiefly future opportunities for 
plunder ; although he knew that Tha-Ban’s mother had 
been a leper and Tha-Ban didn’t. Arrived at length 
at Colombo, after a sojourn in Egypt, Mrs. Landon, 
still in Tha-Ban’s company, met an old admirer who 
would have married her in spite of all the pasts— 
she was essentially an honest woman, we are told, 
and she wrote him a long letter about them; but he 
could not stomach this last innocent cruise—again the 
adjective is the author’s—with a person whom he 


described as a nigger. So Tha-Ban married her 
instead. Later on, at his castle in Scotland—we travel 
far and fast in this book—the cut-out Captain 


Saunders considerately told the couple Tha-Ban’s family 
history, and Mrs. Tha-Ban died of it. Tha-Ban’s 
second experiment was a coon-songstress from New 
Orleans, who had blossomed into a prima donna. She 
** photographically accosted ’’ him in the pages of the 
** Sketch ’’ at Rangoon, and he at once came back to 
London, where he met her at a freak dinner. Sadie 
Jerome’s hair was golden and her eyes ‘‘ bluer than 
turquoise ’’, but her first husband had shot himself on 
discovering that she was a negress. It is not explained 
how he got at this sad truth, though in the physiognomic 
circumstances it would be no doubt a shock. But we 
have set out enough of a rather unpleasant, one-idea 
story which shows talent of a superficial kind and yet 
singularly fails to make its points. 


“Maurin the Illustrious.” A Translation from the 
French of Jean Aicard. By Alfred Allinson, M.A. 
London: Lane. 1910. 6s. 

Nobody knew the intricate thickets of the Maures 
Mountains and the swampy labyrinths of the Argens 
estuary in the Department of.the Var.so well as Maurin 
did. This was fortunate, because, being both poacher 
and idealist, he was often at loggerheads with official- 
dom, which i§ “pt ‘to hold cut-and-dried and quite 
mundane views. “Por instance, when Maurin thrashed 
a certain sportsman for ill-treating a dog and the grate- 
ful beast attached itself thenceforward to its protector, 
the gendarmerie actually ‘‘ wanted’’ him for assault 
and dog-stealing. It was bold of him to don the 


bravadeur’s slashed doublet which had come down to 
him from his ancestors and ride as they had done in 
the ceremonial procession in honour of Saint Tropez 
under the very nose of the Mayor himself. An absurd 
and reactionary proceeding too, some folks said, in a 
republican and reputed freethinker ; but Maurin could 
not be squeezed into any sectarian straight-waistcoat. 
This very French and sunny book is the sequel to ‘‘ The 
Diverting Adventures of Maurin ’’, and contains the 
further experiences of that Provencal ‘‘ character ”’ 
down to the time of his lamentable decease. His friend 
Pastouré had prophesied that women would be his ruin ; 
and Tonia, his latest sweetheart, was a Corsican and 
jealous—not entirely without cause. 


“Perfidious Lydia.” By Frank Barrett. 
Chatto and Windus. 1910. 6s. 

There is an unreality about the plot of this story, but 
the author would doubtless maintain that the early 
nineteenth century was an age of unreality. We have 
seen the same idea treated by Shakespeare in ‘‘ The 
Taming of the Shrew ’’, and prefer the earlier version. 
Sir Charles Smidmore may have been a villain, but we 
do not look for trickery and coercion in the character 
of our ideal hero, and Captain Falconer is not the man 
to inspire confidence or enthusiasm. This is Mr. Frank 
Barrett’s fortieth incursion into fiction. 


“The End of the Rainbow.” By Stella M. Diiring. 
London: Chapman and Hail. 6s. 

In the preface to this oddly named novel the writer 
says she has tried to draw the men and women she has 
known “‘ with all their perplexities and imperfections ”’ 
One of the imperfections of several of them was ap- 
parently the drawing of unwarrantable and rather 
vulgar inferences. A harmless young scamp of an 
artist with a painting-room over his father’s rectory. 
stable lures thither one afternoon the schoolgirl Lilith, 
gives her tea and a kiss, and makes a sketch of her 
head. For this Lilith is expelled, with remarks by the 
schoolmistress—repeated with less conviction by the 
boy’s mother—that Ralph ought to marry her. Ralph 
afterwards introduces Lilith’s head into a_ subject- 
picture in which there is so much more figure than 
drapery that when it is exhibited at the Academy the 
man-about-town Graemé, who had accosted Lilith in 
Hyde Park, and whose mind in some respects resembles 
that of the schoolmistress, at once jumps to conclusions 
favourable to his designs. Of course the common-jury 
point of view is common enough; but in relation to a 
heroine who is only sixteen when the story opens and 
but a year older when it ends, it is a little unpleasant. 
The girl herself is well drawn—flighty, dangerously un- 
conscious of the significance of her emotions, innocently 
indiscreet; and the gentleman twenty-three years her 
senior who (following Ralph and a High Church curate) 
ultimately succeeds to her young affections, is obviously 
a hero of unusual courage. 


“Live Men’s Shoes.’ By Richard Marsh. London: 
Methuen. 1910. 6s. 

This is a sensational mystery-story containing, as is 
usual with its kind, some rather curious law and an 
exposition of human nature in many respects question- 
able. Giving the author the benefit of these doubts, 
however, his story is ingeniously contrived to please 
readers who like—on the ‘‘ Let-me-guess ! ’’ principle 
—heing puzzled at great length. It is perhaps fitting 
that the dialogue should be remarkable for the elemen- 
tary character of its humour as well as for its great 
discursiveness. In a tale of this sort if people began 
answering questions otherwise than by asking others 
there might be no mystery left long before one arrived 
at the two or three final an devoted to clearing 
it up. 
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New England is a remarkably middle-aged portion of 
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the ever-youthful Republic. These short stories are, 
however, distinctly good, and it is agreeable to be 
reminded that life beyond the Atlantic can be quiet, 
orderly, reticent and slightly anemic. Hustle and 
dyspepsia have not yet overwhelmed the whole of the 
United States. Bashful lovers, benevolent old maids 
and hard-working farmers make excellent company in 
Miss Brown’s hands, and their affairs afford a most 
unexpected variety of' incident. 


“The Laird of Craig Athol.” By F. Frankfort Moore. 
London; Constable. 1910. 6s. 


There is a missing heir. There are two Lairds of 
_ Craig Athol, one usurping against his will, the other 
genuine but absent. When we have said that the real 
owner of the property is lost, we have given a specimen 
of Mr. Frankfort Moore’s method of filling three hun- 
dred pages; he improves on the wise thrush in the 
poem by singing each song thrice over, lest you should 
hope he never could recapture the first fine careless 
rapture. We do not press Browning’s meaning of 
** careless ’’, for Browning is really much too complex 
a writer to be quoted in connexion with Mr. Frankfort 
Moore’s story. No, we are amongst high life and very 
plain thought; when a stranger calling himself Lotha 
turns up at the home of the missing Athol, the shrewd 
old Scottish family solicitor is forced to cut out the 
letters LOTHA and lay them alongside one another. 
‘* He tried TOLAH, then HALTO; the third combination 
that he made was ATHOL. He gave achuckle. ‘ Found ’, 
he muttered. ‘ Found at last!’ ’’ Reader, your per- 
spicacity is no greater than the lawyer’s if you imagine 
he really was found ; but if your perceptions are of equal 
keenness you may enjoy this book. 


“The Rod of Justice.” By Alice and Claude Askew. 
London: Unwin. 1910. 6s. 


A somewhat tawdry South African melodrama, in 
which the contrast between a neurotic and erotic English 
couple and a primitive animal Boer household produces 
an effect upon the reader which is obviously remote 
from the author’s intention. Ivory Crighton, flying to 
South Africa from an illicit wooer, decided to marry a 
Boer farmer to make herself safe. Enter the English- 
man, now free to wed. The Boer lied to him, and 
the baffled lover found Ivory too late. Meanwhile a 
Dutch girl who loved the farmer saw her hopes 
thwarted by the Englishwoman, and elopements, pur- 
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suits and sudden ‘death obscure the scene, . 
like the vindictive Boer girl, and cannot imagine why 


the Englishman let a few Kaffir servants seize and bind. 
Of course the local | 


him when he possessed a revolver. 
colour:is sound if conventional. 


GF SHORTER NOTICES. ‘ 


‘“‘& Medieval Garner.” Selected by G. G. Coulton. 
Constable. 1910. 2ls. 

In the Middle Ages Europe was not yet middle-aged, but 
childlike—pugnacious and cruel, but tender, quaint and 
teachable, and for constructive inspiration a winged. arch- 
angel. The present book is a sign of the dissatisfaction 
which the formal histories increasingly provoke, especially 
the.new ‘‘impartial’’ kind of history. One age can never 
get in this way to understand the real heart of another. 
Mr. Coulton says that his book ‘‘ appeals to the increasing 
sbody of readers who want to get at the real Middle Ages, to 
" study genuine human documents, and to check the general- 
isations of historians by reference to first-hand facts’’. So 
from thirty years’ study of out-of-the-way medieval writings 
,»in six languages he has culled several hundred records, long 
and short, treating ‘‘ of clergy and laity, saints and sinners, 
of spiritual experiences, love, battles, pageants, and occa- 
sionally the small things’ of everyday life’’, and there are 
forty-six illustrations. He has not raked together merely 
what is salacious and piquant. This has been. done by 
Nor has he bowdlerised the record. Medieval 
idealism is brought out in many pretty touches—as in the 
picture of God’s Mother visiting ‘‘ her own reapers ”’ in the 
convent harvest-field ; or of the simple lay-brother helped to 
drive the oxen by the Lord Jesus, “ bearing in His sweet 
hand a goad”’ ; or of the abbot who saved one of his monks 
from despairing unbelief by enjoining: ‘‘ In virtue of thine 
obedience, brother, I bid thee go take the (Communion 
my faith, if thou hast none of thine own’’. It is told of 
S. Bernard that when, as he rode abroad, he saw boys keeping 
their flocks in the fields, he would say to his monks: ‘* Let 
us salute these children, that they may answer us in blessing ; 
armed with the prayers of innocents, we may ride on 
with easy mind’’. The time was a strange blend of ferocity 
and wickédness with an exquisite purity ‘and freshness of 

the human spirit. 


London: 


**The Light of Egypt, from Recently Discovered Predynastic and 
Early Christian Records.” By Robert de Rustafjaell. London: 
Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. 

This is a sumptuous yolume filled with illustrations, most 
of which are really works of art and a pleasure to behold. 
The letterpress is not of so high an order, though the second 
half of the book, which deals with the manuscripts bought 

y; Mr. de Rustafjaell in Egypt, contains much that is new 

nd interesting. The most important of the manuscripts are 

Coptic, and a translation of one of these, the apocryphal 

Life of Christ by 8. Bartholomew, is given by Mr. Crum. 

It is a welcome addition to our store of early Christian litera- 
ture, and is noteworthy for its Universalist ‘theology, eventual 
salvation being: promised to all mankind, Judas Iscariot 
excepted. Another important manuscript is in the Nubian 
‘language, and has been studied by Mr. Griffith, who finds 
that the first chapter contains a life of S. Menas, while the 
second seems to relate to the Council of Nica. The manu- 
script, which may be dated in the eleventh century, is likely 
.to.throw light on the Nubian language in its older form. 


* One of the Coptic manuscripts in the collection was written 


for a Nubian who lived between the First and Second 
Cataracts, and it is probable that the Nubian text also be- 
_longed to him. The Greek manuscripts obtained by Mr. de 
Rustafjaell at-Assuan are of less interest. The reproductions 
of specimen pages from the manuscripts are excellent, as 
pe ie ‘also the reproductions of various prehistoric vases of 

and pottery. Indeed, it is difficult to praise the latter 
too highly. It is a pity, however, that Mr. de Rustafjaell 
has allowed himself to stray into the paths of theology; a 
good deal that he writes seems to be animated by a desire to 
make out that Mohammedanism is a better religion than 
Christianity. 


‘The Signs and Symbols of Primordial Man.’ By Albert Church- 
_ ward.” London: Swan Sounenschein. 1910. 25s. 
sai, Chugchward’s large and handsome volume, with its 
neérous Hlustrations, is intended for a select company 
of than ‘for the uninitiatéd. At 
events ole and, archax ist, Wi 
unable eithér ssumptions with wh: Warts 
or to fo low, the method of coi arison which he has ag 


We rather | 


Dr, Churghward prefers. to form his theory first.and. then 
pick out his facts to suit it. A writer who puts Gerald 
Massey, Marsham Adams, and Le Plongeon on the same foet- 
img as Mr. Holmes and Professor Sergi, and gets a consider- 
able part of his information’ about Egypt and America ‘from 
Gerald Massey and Le Plongeon, is hardly a safe guide for 
the uninitiated public. It is a pity to find so much hard 
work and genuine research combined with so little critical 
judgment ; there are good suggestions and comparisons in the 
book, but it needs sifting to discover them. The best advice 
we can give the author is that before he again attempts: to 
investigate the beliefs and practices of primitive Egypt. he 
acquire a first-hand acquaintance with the ancient language 
and script of the country. 


‘The Works of James Buchanan.” Vol. XI. London: Lippincott. 


1910. 21s. net. 

This portentous series of volumes is now nearing an end, 
and in this we have the correspondence belonging to the last 
few months of Buchanan’s Presidential term and to the six 
years following, much of which is concerned with the defence 
of his own conduct when holding supreme executive. power. 
Whether or no his views on certain matters may have been 
correct, there can be little doubt that his action was weak 
and irresolute, and encouraged the Secessionists. Elaborate- 
arguments as to the distinction between coercing individuals 
and coercing States, such as occupy considerable space in the 
Fourth Message, hardly seem calculated to operate as a. 
strong deterrent against rebellion. Buchanan was, however, 
undoubtedly much maligned, in the pleasant style of American 
politics. As usual, this volume contains a great deal that 
is trivial and of merely ephemeral interest. 


“Rambles with an American.” By Christian Tearle. London; 


Mills and Boon. 1910. 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Tearle’s American gentleman rambles the greater part 
of his time on the traces of Dickens, Shakespeare, and Gold- 
smith—authors whom America is beginning to know. His 
thirst for the small beer of literary topography is that of a 
man already quite drunk, and wanting more. The book ‘is 
pleasantly written, and there is in it a surfeit of information. 
Certainly our American explorers know more about us than we 
shall ever know about ourselves. Few of all the Englishmen 
who have read ‘‘ Oliver Twist ’’ have walked out to look for 
54 Hatton Garden. For Mr. Tearle’s American it was the 
obvious thing to do. Mr. Tearle’s book will either humiliate 
the mere Englishman who reads it, or it will bore him. If he 
thinks he ought to know all about the things the American tells 
him he will be properly ashamed. He will begin to see that-it 
is the special function of visitors from the United States to 
come over here and put us right. We are not of his party and 
confess to no shame at all. 


“The English Lakes.” Pictured by E. Haslehust. Described 
- by A. G. Bradley. London: Blackie. 1910. 2s. net. 7 
These pictures suggest a doubt whether the three-colour 

process is not fostering a particular manner in water-coloyr 

work. There must be a common cause for the appearance of 
this quantity of reproductions, heavy and blotted in hand- 
ling, with violent emphasis of raw purple and indigo and 
emerald'green. Of all scenery none could be less suited to 
this process than the English Lake Country, whose colouring 
is elusive and reserved. Why cannot illustrators find views 

a little less accessible to the tourist?) Why not give us studies 

of, let us say, the sweep of fells round Styhead Tarn in their 

wonted rain; of Razor Edge and Foul Crag on Blencathra 
after sunset ; of the grand mass of Bowfell from near Brown 

Gill above Oxendale; and leave the too familiar views of 

Orrest Head, Stybarrow, or Friars Crag? 

“Told in the Dog Watches.” By Frank T. Bullen. London: 

Smith, Elder. 1910. 6s. 

A medley of newspaper articles, essays, short stories, and 
tracts, all concerned with sea life. Mr. Bullen is worth 
hearing on the conditions of life in our mercantile marine, 
and many of his ote of * unfamiliar scenes are ex- 
cellent. ‘‘The Renascence of W haling ’’ is one of the best 
sketches in the book, but he does not mention the interesting 
venture of the Norwegians who have established two whaling 
stations on the coast ‘of Mayo, and are attempting to found 
an Irish whaling school. The volume includes much which 
might have been left in newspaper files, but on his own 
experiences at sea the author writes well. : 


“The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1910" (Macmillan, 10s. 6d. net) 
has been brought so fully up to date that it notes the 
death of thedUnion' of South Africa, and the: 
changes in the Belgian*Congo, - The volume seems to become’ 
more and more a maryel of condensation as information con- 
cerning every Govérhmerif iri the world increases, 
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The House of Lords has now unani- 
mously and finally decided that the 
Chartreux Monks’ were’ wrongfully 
deprived of their ancient English Trade 
Marks, and that their opponents are not 
entitled to these Trade Marks or to the use 
of the word “Chartreuse” in this country. 


The Chartreux Monks, during the 
wrongful deprivation of their [English 
Trade Marks have had their liqueur 
shipped under a modified label bearing 
the words “Liqueur fabriquée 4 Tarragone 
par les Péres Chartreux.” 


They now propose, after exhausting 
their present stock, to have future ship- 
ments made under their old mark and 
insignia, and in their old pattern of 
bottles and with the label above referred 
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suits-and sudden ‘death obscure the scene, | We rather 
like the vindictive Boer girl, and cannot imagine why 


the Englishman let a few Kaffir servants seize and bind . 
Of course the local | 


him when he possessed a revolver. 
colour: is sound if conventional. 


OF SHORTER NOTICES. ‘ 


‘(A Medieval Garner.” Selected by G. G. Coulton. 
Constable. 1910. 2ls. 

In the Middle Ages Europe was not yet middle-aged, but 
childlike—pugnacious and cruel, but tender, quaint and 
teachable, and for constructive inspiration a winged. arch- 
angel. The present book is a sign of the dissatisfaction 
which the formal histories increasingly provoke, especially 
the.new ‘‘impartial’’ kind of history. One age can never 
get in this way to understand the real heart of another. 
Mr. Coulton says that his book ‘‘ appeals to the increasing 
tbody of readers ‘who want to get at the real Middle Ages, to 
"study genuine human documents, 2nd to check the general- 
isations cf historians by reference to first-hand facts’’. So 
from thirty years’ study of out-of-the-way medieval writings 
,in six languages he has culled several hundred records, long 
and short, treating ‘‘ of clergy and laity, saints and sinners, 
of spiritual experiences, love, battles, pageants, and occa- 
sionally the small things’of everyday life’’, and there are 
forty-six illustrations. He has not raked together merely 
what is salacious and piquant. This has been. done by 
Nor has he bowdlerised the record. Medieval 
idealism is brought out in many pretty touches—as in the 
picture of God’s Mother visiting ‘‘ her own reapers ’’ in the 
convent harvest-field ; or of the simple lay-brother helped to 
drive the oxen by the Lord Jesus, ‘‘ bearing in His sweet 
hand a goad”’ ; or of the abbot who saved one of his monks 
from despairing unbelief by enjoining: ‘‘ In virtue of thine 
obedience, brother, I bid thee go take the (Communion by 
my faith, if thou hast none of thine own’’. It is told of 
8. Bernard that when, as he rode abroad, he saw boys keeping 
their flocks in the fields, he would say to his monks: ‘* Let 
us salute these children, that they may answer us in blessing ; 
and so, armed with the prayers of innocents, we may ride on 
The time was a strange blend of ferocity 
and wickedness with an exquisite purity ‘and freshness of 

the human spirit. 


London: 


**The Light of Egypt, from Recently Discovered Predynastic and 
Early Christian Records.” By Robert de Rustafjaell. London: 
Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. 

This is a sumptuous yolume filled with illustrations, most 
of which are really works of art and a pleasure to behold. 
The letterpress is not of so high an order, though the second 
half of the book, which deals with the manuscripts bought 

y Mr. de Rustafjaell in Egypt, contains much that is new 

I id interesting. The most important of the manuscripts are 
Coptic, anda translation of one of these, the apocryphal 
on of Christ by 8. Bartholomew, is given by Mr. Crum. 
It is a welcome addition to our store of early Christian litera- 
ture, and is noteworthy for its Universalist ‘theology, eventual 
salvation being promised to all mankind, Judas Iscariot 
excepted. Another important manuscript is in the Nubian 
‘language, and has been studied by Mr. Griffith, who finds 
that the first chapter contains a life of S. Menas, while the 
second seems to relate to the Council of Nicea. The manu- 
script, which may be dated in the eleventh century, is likely 
.to.throw light on the Nubian language in its older form. 


* One of the Coptic manuscripts in the collection was written 


for a Nubian who lived between the First and Second 
Cataracts, and it is probable that the Nubian text also be- 
longed to him. The Greek manuscripts obtained by Mr. de 
Rustafjaell at-Assuan are of less interest. The reproductions 
of specimen pages from the manuscripts are excellent, as 

‘also the reproductions of various prehistoric vases of 
stone and pottery. Indeed, it is difficult to praise the latter 
too highly. It is a pity, however, that Mr. de en 
has allowed himself to stray into the paths of theology ; 
good deal that he writes seems to be animated by a desire . 
make out that Mohammedanism is a better religion than 
Christianity. 


‘The Signs and Symbols of Primordial Man:’ By Albert Church- 
_ ward.” London: Swan Sonnenschein. 1910. 25s. 
“alt Chugchward’s large and handsome volume, with its 
numerous Hlustrations, is intended for a select company 
of rather than ‘for the uninitiated. all 
overt the and, archeologis be 
unable pt the ssumptions with which tarts 
or to fo the method arison which he has ag 
“Ordinary “Scie thedtieg Trom the 


Dr, Churchward -prefers. to form his theory firstoand, then 
ick out his facts to suit it. A writer who puts Gerald 
assey, Marsham Adams, and Le Plongeon on the same fddt- 

img as Mr. Holmes and Professor Sergi, and gets a consider- 
able part of his information’ about Egypt and America from 
Gerald Massey and Le Plongeon, is hardly a safe guide for 
the uninitiated public. It is a pity to find so much hard 
work and genuine research combined with so little critical 
judgment ; there are good suggestions and comparisons in the 
book, but it needs sifting to discover them. The best advice 
we can give the author is that before he again attempts: to 
investigate the beliefs and practices of primitive Egypt he 
acquire a first-hand acquaintance with the ancient language 
and seript of the country. 


“The Works of James Buchanan.” 
1910. net. 

This portentous series of volumes is now nearing an end, 
and in this we have the correspondence belonging to the last 
few months of Buchanan’s Presidential term and to the six 
years following, much of which is concerned with the defence 
of his own conduct when holding supreme executive power. 
Whether or no his views on certain matters may have been 
correct, there can be little doubt that his action was weak 
and irresolute, and encouraged the Secessionists. Elaborate- 
arguments as to the distinction between coercing individuals 
and coercing States, such as occupy considerable space in the 
Fourth Message, hardly seem calculated to operate as a. 
strong deterrent against rebellion. Buchanan was, however, 
undoubtedly much maligned, in the pleasant style of American 
politics. As usual, this volume contains a great deal that 
is trivial and of merely ephemeral interest. 


‘Rambles with an American.’ By Christian Tearle. 
Mills and Boon. 1910. 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Tearle’s American gentleman rambles the greater part 
of his time on the traces of Dickens, Shakespeare, and Gold- 
smith—authors whom America is beginning to know. His 
thirst for the small beer of literary topography is that of a 
man already quite drunk, and wanting more. The book ‘is 
pleasantly written, and there is in it a surfeit of information. 
Certainly our American explorers know more about us than we 
shall ever know about ourselves. Few of all the Englishmen 
who have read ‘‘ Oliver Twist ’’ have walked out to look for 
54 Hatton Garden. For Mr. Tearle’s American it was the 
obvious thing todo. Mr. Tearle’s book will either humiliate 
the mere Englishman who reads it, or it will bore him. If he 
thinks he ought to know all about the things the American tells 
him he will be properly ashamed. He will begin to see that-it 
is the special function of visitors from the United States to 
come over here and put us right. We are not of his party and 
confess to no shame at all. 


“‘The English Lakes.” Pictured by E. Haslehust, Described 

- by A. G. Bradley. London: Blackie. 1910. 2s. net. 

These pictures suggest a doubt whether the three-colour 
process is not fostering a particular manner in water-coloyr 
work. There must be a common cause for the appearance of 
this quantity of reproductions, heavy and blotted in hand- 
ling, with violent emphasis of raw purple and indigo and 
emerald’green. Of all scenery none could be less suited to 
this process than the English Lake Country, whose colouring 
is elusive and reserved. Why cannot illustrators find views 
a little less accessible to the tourist?) Why not give us studies 
of, let us say, the sweev of fells round Styhead Tarn in their 
wonted rain; of Razor Edge and Foul Crag on Blencathra 
after sunset : of the grand mass of Bowfell from near Brown 
Gill above Oxendale; and leave the too familiar views of 
Orrest Head, Stybarrow, or Friars Crag? 

“Told in the Dog Watches.” By Frank T. Bullen. London: 
Smith, Elder. 1910. 6s. 

A medley of newspaper articles, essays, short stories, and 
tracts, all concerned with sea life. Mr. Bullen is worth 
hearing on the conditions of life in our mercantile marine, 
and many of his descriptions of*unfamiliar scenes are ex- 
cellent. ‘The Renascence of W haling ’’ is one of the best 
sketches in the book, but he does not mention the interesting 
venture of the Norwegians who have established two whaling 
stations on the coast ‘of Mayo, and are attempting to found 
an Irish whaling school. The volume includes much which 

might have been left in newspaper files, but on his own 
experiences at sea the author writes well. 


‘The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1910" (Macmillan, 10s. 6d. net) 
has been brought so fully up to date that it notes the 


Vol. XI. London: Lippincott. 


London ; 


death of King,.Bdward, the Union: of South Africa, and the: 
The volume seems to become: 


changes in the Belgian*Congo, 
more and more a marvel of condensation as information con- 
cerning every Govérhmeni in the world increases. 


For this Week's Books see page:26.. 
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‘*Grande Chartreuse’ 


The House of Lords has now unani- 
mously and finally decided that the 
Chartreux Monks wrongfully 
deprived of their ancient English Trade 
Marks, and that their opponents are not 
entitled to these Trade Marks or to the use 
of the word “Chartreuse” in this country. 


The Chartreux Monks, during the 
wrongful deprivation of their English 
Trade Marks have had their liqueur 
shipped under a modified label bearing 
the words “Liqueur fabriquée < a Tarragone 
par les Péres Chartreux.” 


They now propose, after exhausting 
their present stock, to have future ship- 
ments made under their old mark and 
insignia, and in their old pattern of 
bottles and with the label above referred 
to in conjunction with the old Chartreuse - 
label, as under :— 


Liqueur 


FABRIQUEE 


Peres Chartreux 


ATARRAGONE 


joo, for the sale of the 
Phres Chartreus 10 Great Bi Ireland, Tedia sed South 

CAUTION —Nowe Gvaranteed the U Tedia, 

sold wader the above above labels, of votes 


WARNING.—4X®y person selling or offering for sale 

as Chartreuse any liqueur other than 
that manufactured by the Chartreux 
Monks, will be proceeded against with 
the utmost rigour of the Law. 


Ko) 


& 


The B Ni 

e Best Nightcap. \ 
Before retiring take a cup of the “ALLENBURYS” DIET which 

induces restful sleep and nourishes the system. Affords an | 
excellent light repast and Is preferable to all alcoholic stimu- 


lants. Prepared from rich milk and whole wheat ina partially 
predigested form. Made in a minute by adding boiling water. 


Send 3d. stamps for large sample. 
Of all Chemists. 1/ &3/- per tin. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. A 


P & 0. Under Contract with H.M. Governm 
MAIL AND PASSENGER ‘SERVICES, 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 
Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to ALL EASTERN PORTS. 


P.&0. PLEASURE CRUISES. 


§ By the New T.S.S. MANTUA,” 11,500 tons. 
® By the well-known S.Y. “ VECTIS,” 6,000 tons. 


§ THE BALTIC and NORWAY..._... Cr. B.—July 7 to July 28. 
* NORWEGIAN FJORDS... No. 6.—July 28 to Aug. ro. 
§ THE BALTIC and RUSSIA ... ... Cr. C.—Aug. 6 to Aug. 29. 


* NORWEGIAN FJORDS ... 
* DALMATIA and VENICE . No. 8.—Sept. 9 to: Oct. 8. 
* TURKEY, ATHENS, &c. . No. 9.—Oct. 13 to Nov. 5 
Fares :— Cruise 6 or 7, from 12 guineas; B, C, or No. 9, from 20 guineas ; No. 8, 
from 25 guineas. 


. No. 7.—Aug. 12 to Aug. 25. 


Illustrated Handbooks on application. 
& 0 Offices—122 Leadenhall Avenue, 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


“ROYAL MAIL SERVICE to SOUTH and EAST AFRICA.—Via Madeira, 
Canaries, Ascension, St. Helena, and Lobito Bay. 


Ste Service London Southampton 
* WALMER CASTLE . «| Royal Mail |. _- | uly 2; 
§ GOTH ..| Intermediate July: | July2 
* KINFAUNS CASTLE” oo Roya! Mail - | uly 9 
+ GRANTULLY CASTLE Intermediate July 8 uly 9 


* Via Madeira. § Via Teneriffe. + Via Las Palmas. 


Donald Currie and Co., Manages, mt 9 sad 4 Fenchurch Street, E.C. West End 
Agencies—Sleeping.Car Co., pur Street, S.W., and Thos. Cook and Son, 
13 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


SUMMER HOLIDAY TRIPS 
UNION-CASTLE LINERS. 


Moderate Fares. Superior Accommodation & Cuisine. 


Apply DONALD CURRIE & CO., LONDON. 


AUSTRALIA by ORIENT LINE, 


UNDER CONTRACT TO CARRY HIS MAJESTY'S MAILS. 
) ew LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY, calling 


at ecto MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, 
and COLOM 
Managers—F. pew aed & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcn Avenve, Lonpon. 
Stout, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


EAST AFRICA. 


28 Da - UNION-CASTLE LINE soon’ a STEAMER 
DIREC . the Cai Islands and South Afri Ports) to BEIRA, 
E, MOZAMBIQUE, DAR-ES-SALAAM, ZANZIBAR, TANGA, and 


CHIN 
MOMBASA Kilindini 

leaving London JULY 15 and Southampton 
JU 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
322 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Neary Opposite Bonp STREET.) 


INVENTORS OF THE 


-“Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. 
The " Sans-Puis" Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial wear. 
Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 


Indian mode of washing better than any sbirt in use. 
A single shirt, or other article, made to measwre, and accurate patterns preserved 


to emsure correctness in the execution of future orders. _ 
Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands, 
<“BREECHES CuT.” 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED : DRINK THE 
WHITE 
BLUE 


 pELICIOUS | FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 
In making, use “quantity, it being much stronger 
25 


— 
- 
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: 
| 
‘ We : 
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$ 
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'Macmillan & Co.’s New Books. 
In Lotus-Land, Japan. 


By HERBERT G. PONTING, F.R.G.S. With 8 Illustra- 
tions in Colour and 96 in Monochrome, from Photographs by 
the Author. Crown 4to. 21s. net. 


1910 ISSUE. NOW READY 


The Statesman’s Year-Book. 


Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 
Tos. 6d. net. 


Totemism and Exogamy: 


A Treatise on certain Early Forms of Su 
By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., 
4 vols. 8vo. 50s. net. 


' The Times :—‘ Such blemishes in arrangement as we have 

mentioned are small in comparison with the great value of the work, 

which, it is safe to predict, will for very many years be an indis- 
pensable treasure house of facts for all students of Sociology.” 


stition and Society. 
itt.D. With Maps. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITION. 
Works of Walter Pater. 


In 10 Monthly Vols., with Decorated Backs, 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 
each. 


Vols. II. and III.—Marius the Epicurean. 2 vols. 


Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals. 
By. E. NORMAN GARDINER, M.A. Illustrated. Ex. 


crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. (Handbooks of Archeology and 
Antiquities.) [ 7uesday. 


The Reaction in Russia. 


Second Paper: The Dumas, the 
Czar, and the ** True Russians.” 


By GEORGE KENNAN, Author of “ Siberia 
and the Exile System.” Fully Illustrated. 


One of 23 entertaining Articles 
and Stories in the JULY 


CENTURY MAGAZINE, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


THE 

NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER. 
JULY. 

THE ROYAL DECLARATION. By the Right Rev, Monsignor Canon 


Moyes, 
RECENT NAVAL POLICY AND PROGRESS. By Rear-Admiral Sir S. 
POLITICAL SOVEREIGNTY AND A REFORMED SECOND CHAMBER. 
By Professor E. C. Crar«, LL.D. (Regius Professor of Civil Law, Cambridge). 
CARE AND CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. By Mrs Hume 
Pinsent (one of the Royal Commissioners). _ 
a8 DIRECT ACTION OF ENVIRONMENT ON PLANTS. By Prince 
A ROPOTKIN. 
THE STRENGTH OF AMERICAN ENTERPRISE IN CANADA. By 
ArtTuuR Hawkes. 
SHOOTING FROM THE SADDL®.8; R. B. Tovssueno. 
ETNA IN ERUPTION. By the Hon. AtExanpeER Netson Hoop, C.V.O. 
(Duke of Bronte). 
“TOWARDS EDUCATIONAL PEACE.” By D. C. Latueury. 
RECE SEDO DA VINCI AND THE SCIENCE OF FLIGHT. By Epwarp 
McCurpy. 
STATE REGISTRATION OF NURSES: A REPLY. By the Hon. Sypney 
Ho.tanp (Chairman of the London Hospital). 
“YOU WOULD HARDLY BELIEVE IT.” By Lady Piccort (Founder and 
_ Vice-President, Colonial Nursing Association). ' 
A PLEA FOR THE INTRODUCTION OF MUSIC AMONG THE 
UPPER CLASSES. By Epwarp D, RENDALL. 
THE POSSIBILITIES OF AN INCOME TAX. By W. M. J. Wittiams, 
‘*QUARE THINGS.” By Mauve Gop 
SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE STORY OF THE SUEZ CANAL, By Sir 
Watrrer F. Mifvitre, K.C.M.G. 


Lonpvon : SPOTTISWOODE & CO. LTD, 5 New-street Square. 


SECOND EDITION. Price 2g, 6d. net. 


CATHOLICISM ON A PHILOSOPHICAL” BASIS. 
BY MIXON, UNDEROOWN, and. CUNLIFFE. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LONDON. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART AND ARCHZOLOGY 
The Furniture Designs of Thomas Chippendale (Arranged by J« 


Munro Bell). Gibbings. 15s. net. 
Fifty Pictures of Gothic Altars (Percy Dearmer). Longmans, 
Green. 21s. 
BIoGRAPHY 


Memoirs of the Duchesse de Dino (afterwards Duchesse de 
Talleyrand et de Sagan, 1836-1840) (Edited by the Princess 


Radziwill). Heinemann. 10s. net. 
My Memoirs (The Princess Caroline Murat). Nash. 15s. net. 
Fiction 


Two Men and Gwenda (Mabel Barnes-Grundy) ; The Honourable 
Derek (R. A. Wood-Seys). Mills and Boon. 6s. each. 
The Continuous Honeymoon (Gurner Gillman); For Prince or 

Pope (James Gissingham). Greening. 6s. each. 
The Twisted Foot (Henry Milner Rideout) ; The Royal Americans 
(Mary Hallock Foote). Constable. 6s. each. 
A Candidate for Danger (Evelyn Sherwood). Melrose. 6s. 
Atonement (F. E. Mills Young). Lane. 


History 
Kings and Queens of France (Mildred Carnegy). Mills and 
Boon. 3s. 6d. 
Naturat History 
Life-Histories of Northern Animals: An Account of Mammals 
of Manitoba (Ernest Thompson Seton). Constable. 2 vols. 
3l. 13s, 6d. net. 
REFERENCE Book 
The Statesman’s Year-Book 1910 (Edited by J. Scott Keltie). 
Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net. 


REPRINTS 
The Life of Nelson (Robert Southey); Grimm’s Tales; Tales 
from Shakspeare (Charles Lamb) ; Tom Brown's School Days 
(Thomas Hughes). Blackie. 1s. 6d. net. 


Myth, Magic and Morals (Fred. Cornwallis Conybeare). Watte. 
4s. 6d. net. 
TRAVEL 
Down Channel in the ‘‘ Vivette” (E. Keble Chatterton). Sidg- 


wick and Jackson. 10s. 6d. net. 

St. Petersburg (G. Dobson). Black. 7s. 6d. net. 

Up Hill and Down Dale in Ancient Etruria (Frederick Seymour). 
Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 

Windsor Castle (Edward Thomas) ; The Thames (G. E. Mitton) ; 


Shakespeare-Land (Walter Jerrold). Blackie. 2s. net each. 
VERSE 
Poems (J. W. Feaver). Fifield. 1s. 6d. net. 


The Dramatic and Poetical Works (Arthur Bateman). Nicholson. 


Windlestraw (Pamela Tennant). Chiswick Press. 3s. 6d. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

How to Keep Fit (A. T. Schofield). Rider. 1s. net. 

Hygiene and Morality (Lavinia L. Dock). Putnams. 5s. net 


wa. <4 of an Impressionist (James Huneker). Laurie. 

net. 

Rural Life Problem of the United States, The (Sir Horace 
Plunkett). Macmillan. 5s: net. 

Sea-Power and Other Studies (Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge). 
Smith, Elder. 52. net. 

Reviews AND MaGazines For :—The Treasury, 6d.; The 
Cornhill Magazine, 1s. ; The Socialist Review, 6d. ; Harper's, 
1s.; The Hibbert Journal, 2s. 6d.; The Quest, 2s. 6d.; The 
Fortnightly Review, 2s. 6d.; The Jewish Review, 1s. 6d. ; 
Blackwood’s, 2s. 6d.; The Country Home, 6d.; The Con- 
noisseur, 1s. 6d.; The National Review, 2s. 6d. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


; CONTENTS. JULY, 1910. 

iMPERIAL AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS: A Review or Events. 

THE BASIS OF SETTLEMENT. By Sypnevy Brooxs 

THE GERMAN WORKING MAN. By Pouiticus, 

ARMAMENTS AND PEACE. By rue AuTuor or “Tus TrutH AgouT 
THe Navy.” 

THE LIBERALS AND THE LORDS. By W. B. Durrtevp. 

THE READING PUBLIC, By Aw Ex-Lisrartan, 

SOME THQUGHTS ON OLD JAPANESE ART. By Yosmio MarKine, 

THE ETERNAL WOMANLY. By Mrs. Sr. Crarr Sroparr. 

CELT AND SAXON. Cuaprers XVI. anp XVII. By Georce MEREDITH. 

THE WITS. By Norman Pearson. 

IN THE CARLYLE HOUSE, CHELSEA. By Dora Sicerson SHORTER. 

THE FRENCH ELECTION AND AFTER. By V. Hussey Wa.sn. 

THOU SHALT DO NO MURDER. By Atosinia Broprick. 

“THE DEVOURERS.” By Georc Branpss. 

GERMANY AND THE NEW REIGN: A Letrer From Berum. By 
R. C. Lone. 

PARIS : KING EDWARD THE SEVENTH AND HENRI QUATRE. By 
Joun F. Macponatp. 


LONDON : CHAPMAN anv HALL, LIMITED. 
T TING OF HIGHEST QUALITY. 


tod. per 1,cco words. Carbon ies, 3d. per 1,000 words. Duplicating. 
NORA DICKINSON: 1 SACKVILLE GARDENS, 


LITERARY AGENCY, for disposal 


of SHORT STORIES, NOVELS, PLAYS, etc.—Address Manager, 235 


High Holborn, W.C. MSS. placed, with, publishers... . > 


all 
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NOW READY. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


MEMORIES OF GARDENS. 
By ALEX. INNES SHAND. 


With a Memoir by Sir RowLanp BLENNERHASSETT. 


Two charming Plates in Colours. 
Two Portraits and other Illustrations. 


ail who love gossip about old-world travel, water- 
ways, gardens, fashions, and sport should secure 
a copy of the New and Cheaper Edition of 


MEMORIES OF GARDENS. 


3s. 6d. net. Originally published at 10s. 6d. net. 


A delightful gift-book. The New Edition in all 
except the cover is practically identical with the old, 
and is one-third the price. 


CONTENTS: 


MEMORIES OF GARDENS— 
I. MY GARDEN AND AVIARY. 
Il, SCOTTISH GARDENS. 
Ill. COTTAGE GARDENS. 
Iv. ON THE CONTINENT. 


II. THE TRAMP IN SUMMER. 


III. SCOTTISH GAMES— 
. I. GOLF. 

Il. CURLING. 

Ill. THE OLD BOWLING GREEN. 


ANGLING RECOLLECTIONS. 
V. THE LAST OF THE ROAD. 
OLD WATERWAYS. 
THE OLD RIVIERA. 


MANNERS— 
I. DRESS. 
II. DEPORTMENT. 
III. CONVERSATION. 


THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SQUIRE. 


CHAP. 
I. 


IX. 


ILLUSTRATIONS : 
OAKDALE, EDENBRIDGE. By W. Alister Macdonald. 


PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR, aged 73. From a Photograph 
by E. Janet Campbell Colquhoun. 


STRALOCH, ABERDEENSHIRE. By-D. S. MacColl. 

PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR, aged 42. 

VIEW FROM BALCONY, VILLA FALCONE, SORRENTO. 
Elizabeth Blanche Shand. 

BARRA CASTLE, ABERDEENSHIRE. By D. S. MacColl. 

TAIL PIECES BY DONALD MACLAREN ; AND A PICTURE OF 
THE OLD BEECH TREE AT STRALOCH. Drawn from a 
Photograph taken by J. Henderson, of Aberdeen. 


By 


The book is not a mere collection of essays; it is 
intended as a memorial to one whose friends, personal 
and literary, were legion. 


Order of your. or direct the Office,: 
3s. 10d. post free. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO,, 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


“COCOA AND CANT: 


A Study in Radical Ethics.” 


SEE THE JULY 


“NATIONAL REVIEW.” 


Edited by L.. J. MAXSE. 


PRICE 2s. 6d. NET. 


ON SALE AT THE RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


“THE NATIONAL REVIEW,” 
23 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W. 


& Hatt, Lrp., 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W. 


THE 


REVIEW 


EDITED BY AUSTIN HARRISON 


CONTRIBUTORS FOR JULY : 


“France and England” (III) 
By PAUL BOURGET 


and 

Frederic Harrison’s Reply 
H. G. WELLS TOLSTOY . 
«©The New Machiavelli” (iti) **Traveller and Peasant” 
VERNON LEE EDWARD 
**The Handling of Words” “July” 
R. A. SCOTT-JAMES H. HAMILTON FYFE 
Degradation of Beauty” Position in Egypt” 
THE Rt. Hon. RUSSELL REA RICHARD MIDDLETON 


“Imports and Employment” **Two Poems” 
LAURENCE NORTH FRANK HARRIS 


” 
Women of ‘Shake- 
speare” (iii) 


GRAHAM 
Retainer” 
An Unpublished Poem | 
By the late FRANCIS THOMPSON 
“The Theatre: The Next Phase” 
By GRANVILLE BARKER 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS: 


LONDON : 


2/6 net. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWINGS. ae 


ESSRS..SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street; 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 4, and following day, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
ENGRAVING} (framed and in the portfolio), the property of George F. Fenton 
Smith, Esq. (deceased), Cromwell Lodge, Putney Hill, S.W., a fine 
impressions of rare historical and other portraits, fancy subjects, on © ngravings 
by celebrated old masters; modern engravings and etchings by A . Haig, 
R. W. Macbeth, C. Waltner, A. Brunet Debaines, T. G. Appleton, and others, all 
in signed proof state ; portraits after Sir J. Reynolds, and cthers by Samuel Cousins, 
all in signed proof state; and other properties, comrrising fancy subjects and por- 
traits, printed in colours, after R. Cosway, A. Kauffman, Sirf. R Reynolds, J. B. 
Cipriani, J. Hoppner, G. Morland, F. Wheatley, J» W: ard, R. Westall, A. Buck, 
and others ; m-zzotints in proof states by Samuel Cousins after Sir T. Lawrence, 
G. Baxter; colour prints, oil paintings and drawings, including two portrait 
drawings by John Downman, both signed “ J. D. 1779” ; ~~ by G. Cruikshank, 
G. 5 fp angel Norwich, Copley Fielding, E. Corbould, W. Hunt, P. Frenzeny, 

toix, 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


GREEK COINS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington hry 

Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, uly’ 5, at 1 o'clock precisely, GREEK C > 

comprising the small collecgion of an American artist and a few very fine oo very 

rare coins from the cabinet of a well known amateur and collector, including choice 

srecimens of Syracusan medallions, gold coins of the Bruttians, Lampsacus, 

Panormus, Panticapaeum, the Piolemaidi, &c., and rare silver coins of Enus, Argos, 

Camarina, Cyrene, Delphi, Eretria, Locri, Scione, Syracuse, Thasos, Thurium, &e. 
May viewed two days prior. Illustrated Catalogues may be had. 


VALUABLE AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND HISTORICAL 
DOCUMENTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, _ . Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, July 6. at 1 o'clock precisely, valuable 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and ‘HISTORICAL DUCUMENTS. including 
important examples of Thackeray, Dickens, Swift, Shelley, R. L. Stevenson, 
Rossetti, Washington, Franklin, and others ; a very fine series of go letters from 
Charlotte Bronté to Miss Nussey ; important correspondence of Georges Cadoudal, 
the Chouan Leader, with Commodore Keats ; an interesting collection of original 
documents relating to the notorious criminal Eugene Aram ; a long series of letters 
from the poets W. Cowper and Alexander Pope, manuscripts of musical composers, 
collections in albums, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


AN IMPORTANT AND VALUABLE COLLECTION OF REGAL 
COPPER COINS. 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, July 7, and mes. dou, at at 1 o'clock precisely, 
important and valuable collection of REG COPPER COINS from Queen 
Elizabeth to Queen Anne, the property of a ee including the following : 
Queen Elizabeth, Patterns; Charles I., many Patterns; Commonwealth and 
Cromwell, Farthings, varied ; Charles II., Tin Farthings and many Patterns; 
= II., Tin Halfpennies and Farthings ; an Extensive Series of over 400 Gun 
oney ; William and Mary, Tin Halfpennies and Farthings, and Patterns ; Queen 
Anne, the very rare Pattern Farthings, and also Halfpennies; also most dates and 
varieties of the current money, as described by the late Mr. Batty i in his work, and 
from whom many of them were purchased. Ten Volumes of the Numismatic 
Chronicle, Third and Fourth Series ; and a large paper copy of Batty on the Copper 
Coinage of Great Britain. 
May be viewed two (0 days prior, Cata Catalogues ; may be had. 


IMPORTANT AND VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED SPORTING BOOKS, 
AND A FINE COPY OF THE FIRsT FOLIO SHAKESPEARE, 


> 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL b ry ed at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, July 11, at 1 o'clock precisely, important and valuable 
ILLUSTR ATED SPORTING BOOKS, English and Foreign, from the Libraries 
of Colonel Hargreaves, Scio House, Putney Heath, and the late Sir Daniel Cooper, 
Bart., of Warren Town, Newmarket, comprising complete sets of the Sporting 
Magazine; Annals of Sporting ; Racing Calendar; S;orting Review ; General 
Stud-book’; Turf Guides, &c. ; the fine works of Grimble, Millais, Apperley, 
Scrope, Surtees, Mills, aod others ; collections relating to Ranelagh Gardens ; 
caricatures, First Editions of Dickens and Thackeray, Editions de Luxe, &c. 
A Fine Copy of THE FIRST FOLIO SHAKESPEARE, als» a portion of the 
Library of C. Ditter, Esq., of Frankfort-on-Main, comprising Scientific Works, 
books of Scenery and General Literature, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The attention of Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be 
desirous of selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, 
Pictures, Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, 
Musical ‘Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, is ‘drawn to Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
AUCTION GALLERIES, 9 CONDUIT STREET, & 23A MADDOX STREET, W., 
which are Open Daily to receive goods intended for early sales. 

VALUATIONS are prepared for Fire Insurance, Estate Duty, and all 
er . As to Insurance, owners are reminded that, for security, 
Messrs, KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY'S detailed inventory and valuation 


of the contents of a Town or Country Mansion is an important adjunct 
to their Fire Insurance Policies. . 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED yg AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and ABC. 


140 and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


CENTRAL 1515. Telephone: MAYFAIR 260r 
NOTICE 


The Terms of Subscription to the SA {TURDAY REVIEW are:— 
Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 
ia 


One Year oe eee I 8 2 eee oor 1 10 4 
Quarter Your?’ OF ose 
and Moncey Orders should be and chads ts the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW. Phe, 10 King Street, Covent 


NOW ON SALE. 


The “BOOK MONTHLY.” 
NET. 
ONTENTS— 

PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR. Time, Men and Events 
in Book-land; a Gossip, with Pictures to Brighten it. 

THE SEA! THE SEA! And the Best Hundred Books 
Dealing With It. By J. E. Patterson. 

THE LAKE POETESSES. Their Art and Part in the 
Wordsworth Revival. By W. Bailey Kempling. 

A LONDON LETTER. The Goodness of the American 
Heroine and Another Topic. By the Editor. 

PAGES IN WAITING: Or A Librarian’s Adventures among 
Books and Readers, 

LIGHT AND LEADING. New Fact and Current Opinion 
Gathered from the Book World. 

THE GENERAL READER, Snap-Shot Reviews of the Best 
and Best-Selling Books, 

NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY. Particulars of Interest- 
ing Volumes Likely to be Published this Month. 

BOOKS OF THE MONTH. A Classified Catalogue of the 
Noteworthy Books, New Editions and Reprints of June. 
THE PERIODICALS, Contents of this Month’s Reviews 

and Magazines. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., 4 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


BYSTANDER 


Fiction 


Society 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
**WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, HuNTING, LAWN TENNIS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘‘ THE BysTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘‘ GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


8th Impression Now Ready (with extra 
chapters on Auction Bridge). 


“SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE, 


By W. DALTON. 


Is the Best Book 
on the Best Game. 


That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 
is proved by the continuous steady demand for 
the work. 


“*SATURDAY’ BRIDGE” 


is admitted to be the Standard book on the Game. It 

is the leading Bridge Authority, and takes its name from 

the **‘SATURDAY REVIEW,” in which its chapters 
appeared. 


Of all Booksellers 5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d., 
direct from the Office. 


THE ‘WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 


- | to King Street, Covent Garden,’ W.C. 


- 
_ 
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The Saturday Review. 
THE NOVEL OF 1910. 


Published June 15th. 
MILLS & BOON are delighted that their high opinion of that brilliant Indian Novel by I. A. R. Wyttr, entitled 


THE RAJAH’S PEOPLE 


has been unanimously supported by the Public. Published on the anniversary of THe Vem (a book which 
broke all records) the demand has been so enormous that three large editions have been sold; the fourth 
edition is now ready, and the demand for it is extraordinary. THE RAJAH’S PEOPLE was sold in the 
original Manuscript to the first Publisher to whom it was offered in four countries, including Great- Britain 
and America. MILLS & BOON will be glad if the following reviews are perused :— 


2 July, Tyso 


First Edition Exhausted. 
Second Edition Exhausted. ~ 
Third Edition Exhausted. 
Fourth Edition rapidly selling. 


Early Notices. 

GLope.—‘‘ It is a real pleasure to be able to say of a new novelist that with his first novel he has achieved, if not greatness, the 
next best thing, the right to be reckoned among the best of his contemporaries. We are glad to make his acquaintance, and also that of 
his sympathetic and talented creator in fiction.” 

MorNING LEADER.—‘‘ There are all the qualities here of a notable novel. It has action, which the reader likes; imagination, 
which the reviewer likes; and length, which the libraries like. Plainly the writer should have a career.’ 

Wortp.—‘‘‘ The Rajah’s People’ is a very noticeable addition to the excellent fiction written by those who have heard ‘the East 
a callin’’ to some purpose.” 

MANCHESTER CoURIER.—‘‘ The story is indeed a remarkable tour de force, thrilling, surprising, and excellent reading in a popular 
vein.” 

Dairy CHRONICLE.—‘‘ ‘ The Rajah’s People’ is the best Indian novel that we have read sincé ‘ On the Face of the Waters.’ ” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘“ Contains some very ptikie descriptive passages. The writer’s style is forceful and vivid.” 


TO LIBRARY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Send this list to your library. No finer Fiction will be published this 
Marked thus * are ready. 


MILLS & BOON’S NEW NOVELS 


6s. each. 


EDWIN and M.S. GREW. 


THE COURT OF WILLIAM III. 


With many Illustrations from prints and pictures. Demy 8vo. 158, net. 
Times.—‘* The authors have steered most dexterously between the solidity of 
history and the irresponsibility of Court biography. | Their book consists -of a 
number of character studies done with care and distinction ; it isa welcome change 
from the mass of literature whose only function is to revive "the gossip and scandal 
centred round athrone. It is a series of portraits of the men and women whose 
lives were spent in making history.” 


summer. 


THE RAJAH’S PEOPLE* 
MARGARET RUTLAND* . 
THE HONOURABLE DEREK* 
TWO MEN AND GWENDA* . 
THE GIRL FROM HIS TOWN* 


REBECCA DREW* 


THE ENEMY OF WOMAN* 


THE GLEN 


JEHANNE OF THE GOLDEN LIPS 


BLUE GREY MAGIC 


WRITTEN IN THE RAIN. 
THE PILGRIMAGE OF A FOOL 
THE SINS OF THE CHILDREN 
THE VALLEY OF ACHOR 


BODY AND SOUL : 
THE SWORD MAKER* 


THE VANISHING SMUGGLER 


SPORT OF GODS © 


I. A. R. WYLIE 

THos. COBB 

R. A. Woop-Seys 

MABEL BARNES GRUNDY 

MARIE VAN VORST 

EpitH_ DART 

WINIFRED GRAHAM 

Mary Stuart Boyp 

FRANCES G. KNOWLES- 
FOsTER 


JOHN TREVENA 


J. E. BuckKROSE 
Horace W. C. NEWTE 
Mrs. CH. DE CRESPIGNY 
MAuRICE LEBLANC 
LaDy TROUBRIDGE 
ROBERT BARR 

STEPHEN CHALMERS 

By “NX, ” 


THE EDUCATION OF JACQUELINE* CLAIRE DE PRATZ 


The book has 
There are many good stories, ‘those relating to 
William and Mary illustrate ‘their gravity of character. In lighter vein are Lord 
Wharton's audacious fetort to the Bishop of London, his ribald Grace before meat, 
and the text of Lilli Bulero, which had ‘ sung a King out of three kingdoms.’” 


RAMBLES WITH AN AMERICAN 


By CHRISTIAN TEARLE. 
“One of those cultured sociable writers whom it is always a pleasure to be with.” 
Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 108. 6d. net. — Times. 
The rambles iuclude Stratford-on-Avon, the Scott Country, the Haunts of Dickens, 
&c. &c. There are rambles on the Bankside, Southwark, by Way and Night, 
Lincoln's Inn, and a pilgrimage in the footsteps of Goldsmith. 


“ Delightful.’ Delightful. —Morning Pest. Delightful.’ "—Scotsman. 
Mail. ‘‘ Entertaining and unusual.”"—Avening Standard. 


The ROMANCE of the OXFORD COLLEGES 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, 


Witha Frontispiece and 16 Full-page Illustrations. 


Morning Post.—‘ Done with fairness and thoroughness. . 
many conspicuous merits. . 


WESTMINSTER GazerTe. —** Does not contain a dull page.” 
Dairy Marvellously well informed.” 
Dairy A book of infinite resource and entertaifment.’ 


LETTERS OF A_ MODERN GOLFER TO 
HIS GRANDFATHER. 


By HENRY LEACH. 

With a Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 8vo; 68. 
Daity Matt. —‘* The volume is one that every golfer will be glad to have.” 
Trutu.—“ Its pages abound in valuable hints.” 


IN PREPARATION. 


COMPANION SERIES WAGNER AT HOME 


CHAUFFEUR’S COMPANION . 2)- net Translated 
“THE LADY MOTORIST'S COMPANION DUNREITH ly 
THE GARDENER’S COMPANION ‘ x net Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
’ THE SIX HANDICAP GOLFER’S OMPANION /6 net 
_THE AVIATOR’S COMPANION . 2/6 net STRUGGLES AND VICTORIES — 
_THE MOTHER’S COMPANION By YVETTE 10s ne 
THE RIFLEMAN’S COMPANIO P ; /6 net PARSON’S PLEASANCE 
THE NURSERY NURSE'S COMPANION . 1/- het 


NEW EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


A NEW SCHOOL GEOMETRY 
PRACTICAL 


THMETIC 
FIRST LATIN UNSEEN BOOK 


j. D. SHRIVE . net 


PREPARATORY | 


SECOND? LATIN 
“FIRST UN 


SECOND. FRENCH (UNSEEN »BOOK 1% Seamer 
FIRST SCHOOL CHEMISTRY 


N BOOK . 


Rupert Deakin {1/- 
‘W. E. HaRRIson 1/8 


(1/6. with answers) 
Boon 4/- 


1/- net} 


F. M. OLDHAM 2/6 


| 


Every mother and daughter should 
HONNOR MORTEN’ 


“ THE NURSERY NURSE’S COMPANION.” 


Paper 18. net. Cloth 1s. 6d. net. 
Which is a book designed to help the would-be nurse alike idk the Care ofthe mind 
and the body of the young. It deals most intimately with child life, including 
chapters on Diet, Clothing, Amusements, Ailments, Accidents, etc., etc. 


Please write fr prospectus. ani = 


H’S: is: the. — ‘plo. 


| RASAH'S “PEOPLE’ toto. 


THE RAJAH’S PEOPLE is the Novel: aioe. 
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JULY ISSUE NOW READY. 


Financial Review of Reviews 


Special Articies: 


Mr, T. HALLETT FRY on “Income Tax and Savings.” 

Sir GILBERT PARKER, M.P., on “ Tenancy, Ownership, and a National Land 
Bamk.” 

Dr. J. BEATTIE CROZIER on “Geographical Distribution of Capital versus 


Insurance.” 


Correspondence—Topics of the Month—The Month's New Issues—Analysis of 
Latest Companies’ Reports—Statistical Record of 5,000 securities. 


280 pp. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
PUBLISHER: 2 WATERLOO PLACE, 5.W. 


Price 1/- net. 


INFERENCES 
AT BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 


Author of “‘SATURDAY' BRIDGE." 


CONTENTS: 

General Inferences—The No Trump Declaration— 
Inferences from the Dealer’s Declaration — Inferences 
from the Fall of the Cards—Inferences from the Dealer’s 
Play—Inferences from the Discard—Counting the Hands. 


Of all Booksellers, or post free for 1s. 1id. direct 
from the Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
10 King Street, Covent Carden, W.C. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Nothing better could be wished for." —British Weekly. 
‘* Far superior to ordinary guides.”— Daily Chronicle. 


VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) SHOULD USE 


DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS. 


. C. COOK and E. T. COO 
sth Edition Revised, 6s. 
ery em) t them —Daily Gra, 
brilliant book." Times Bariculaly goo, good.” —Academy. 
best handbook to Lenten ever issued.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 


NORTH WALES. 60 Illustrations. Maps and Plans, ss. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL, 100 Illustrations. Maps and Plans, ss. 
NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL, 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6.d 
SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 50 Illustations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 


i/-, THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the Leading Hotels 
throughout the World. 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastin; e St. Leonards, Worthing, 
Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, 
Dawlish, Plymouth, Dart Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, e Lizard, 
Penzance, Land's End, Scilly Isles, St. Ives, ned 
ifracombe, Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye V 

Weston-super- Malvern, 


Tintagel Clovelly, 
Valley, Bath, 
Llandrindod, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, Towyn, 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, Rhyl, Conway, 
Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, Lianfairfecha: n, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, 
someon estiniog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, 

folk Broads, Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1s. each. 
Post free from Darlington & Co., Llangollen. 


LLANGOLLEN : DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIM 
Paris aND New York : 
The Railway Bookstalis and all Booksellers, 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
%4 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, w.c., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General, Advertising. Advice, | 


Estimates, and all information free of charge, Replies received. 
30 


WORLD 


One Penny. 


— 


Every Thursday. 


“That well-informed paper,” says The Financier, 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS, JUNE 16: 
THE VALUATION OF THE JONG LANDOR. 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA AND RUBBER. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS, JUNE 23: 
LOOKING TO THE FUTURE. 
THE VALUATION OF THE LEWA, 
THE TRUTH ABOUT SYNTHETIC RUBBER, 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS, JUNE 30: 


RUBBER IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
By H. O. Newland, 


THE VALUATION OF THE MKUMBI. 
RUBBER RESOURCES OF SOUTH AMERICA, 


THE VALUATION OF RUBBER SHARES: 


April 2i—THE MERLIMAU. 
April 22—-THE MALACCA, 

May 5—THE SEAFIELD, 

May 12—THE MOUNT AUSTIN. 
May 19—THE SELANGOR. 

May 22—THE DANGAN. 

June 2—THE BEVERLEY. 

June 9—-THE LONDON ASIATIC. 


The Editor of THE RUBBER WORLD wishes to make it clear that 
the paper is entirely independent of any finance agency and has no object 
to serve but the interests of the public. It is not published to exploit the 
boom, butis intended to be an intermediary between all who are interested 
in the great rubber industry, whether as financiers, planters, manufac- 
turers, or shareholders. The support so readily given to it is, he thinks, 
@ proof that such a paper was wanted. 


The price of No. 1 (March 31), containing the much 
quoted interview with Sir Frank Swettenham, is 
now 2d., post free 2id. 

Subscription: 6 months, 38. 3d. (abroad, 48, 4¢h,). 


10° King: Street, Covent Garden, w.c. 
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THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per Volume. 


Matthew Arnold’s Works. 8 vols. 

Poems. 3 vols. 

Essays in Criticism. First Series. 

Essays in Criticism. Second Series. 

American Discourses. 

Letters, 1848—1888. Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. Russet. 


2 vols. 


A Memoir of Jane Austen. By her Nephew, J. E. 


AusTEN LEIGH. To which is added ‘‘ Lady Susan,” and Fragments of two 
other Unfinished Tales by Miss AusTEN. 


The Eversley Bible. Arranged in paragraphs, with an 
Introduction by J. W. Macxait, M.A. 
Vol. II. Deuteronomy-—2 Samuel. 
Vol. Ill. 1 Kings—€sther. Vol. IV. Job—Song of Solomon. 
Vol. V. Iisaiah—Lamentations. Vol. VI. Ezekiel—Malachi. 
Vol. VII. Matthew—John. Vol. VIII. Acts—Revelation. 
*,* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


Essays by Ceorge Brimley. Third Edition. 
Calderon. Eight Dramas of Calderon freely trans- 


lated. By Epwarp FitzGera.p. 
Edited by A. W. 


Chauoer’s Canterbury Tales. 


2 vols. 


Dean Churoh’s Miscellaneous Writings. Collected 
Essays. Dante, and other Essays. 
St. Anselm. | Bacon. | Spenser. 


The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1333—1845. 

The Beginning of the Middie Ages. (Included in this series by 
permission of Messrs. Longmans and Co.) 

Occasional Papers. Selected from The Guardian, The Times, and The 
Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 


Life and Letters of Dean Church. Edited by his 


Daughter, Mary C. Cuurcn. 


res and Essays by the late W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. 
Edited the = Leste STEPHEN and Sir Freperick PoLiock. 
Edition. In 2 


Emerson’s Collected Works. 6 vols. With Intro- 
duction by Joun Mortey, M.P. 
Miscelianies. | Essays. ! Poems. 
English Traits and Representative Men. 
The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 
Letters and Aims. 


Edward FitzGerald. Edited by W. Apis 


ard FitzGerald to Fanny Kemble, 


Edited W. A. Wricurt. 


More Letters of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by W. 


WRIGHT. 


Pausanias and other Creek Sketohes. By J. G. 


Frazer, D.C.L. 


Coethe’s Maxims and Reflections. Translated, with 
Introductions, by T. Baitey Saunpers. 
®,° The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were Selected by Professor Huxley and 
Lord Leighton respectively. 
Thomas Cray’s Collected Works in Prose and Verse. 
Edited by Epmunp Gossg. 4 vols. . 
Poems, Journals, and Essays. 
Letters. 2 vols. F 
Notes on Aristophanes and Piato. 


J. R. Green's Works. 16 vols. 
History of the English People. 3 vols. 
The Making of England. 2 vols. 

The Conquest of England. 2 vols. 

Stray Studies from England and italy: 
Oxford Studies. 

Historical Studies. 

Stray Studies. Second Series. 


Guesses at Truth. By Two Broruers. 
Earthwork Out of Tuscany. Being Impressions and 


Translations of eure Hewett, Author of ‘‘ The Forest Lovers.” Third 
Edition, re 


R. Hutton’s Collected Essays. 7 vols. 

Literary Essays. 

Theological Essays. 

Essays on Some of the Modern Guides of English 
Thought in Matters of Faith. 

as on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers. 
2 vol 


Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought. Edited by 
his Niece, ExizaseTH M. Roscog. 
Brief Literary Criticism. Edited by his Niece, ErizanetTx M. Roscor. 


The Choloe of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By 


Freperic Harrison. 


The Meaning of History, and other Historical Pieces. 


By Freperic Harrison. 


Poems of Thomas Hood. Edited, with Prefatory 
Memoir, by the late Canon Aincer. In 2 vois. 
Vol. I. Serious Poems. 
Vol. Il. Poems of Wit and Humour. 
With Vignettes and Portraits. 


Thomas Henry Huxley’s Coileoted Works. 
Method and Results. | Darwiniana. 

Science and Education. 

Science and Hebrew Tradition. 

Science and Christian Tradition. 

With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. 

Man's Place in Nature, and other Anthropological Essays. 

Discourses: Biological and Geological 

Evolution and Ethics, and other Essays. 

Life and Letters. 3 vols. 


French Poets and Novelists. By Henry James. 
Partial Portraits. By Henry James. 


Modern Creeoe. Two Lectures delivered before the 


of Edinburgh, with Papers “ The 
in Greece.” By Sir C. Cc jase, Litt.D., D. 
LL-D. Second 


Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends. 


Edited by Sipngy Cotvin. 


Epic and Romance. By Prof. W. P. Ker. 
Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. 13 vols. 


Westward Ho! 2 vols. Veast. : vol. 
Aiton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 vols. 
Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Poems. 2 vols. 
Hereward the Wake. 2 vols. 
Edited, with 


Charles Lamb’s Collected Works. 

Introduction and Notes, by the late Rev. Canon AINGER, M.A. 6 vals: 

The Essays of Elia. 

Poems, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 

Mrs. Leicester’s School, and other Writings. 

Tales from Shakespeare. By Cuarces and Mary Lams. 

The Letters of Charles Lamb. Newly arranged, with additions, 
1904. 2 vols. 


Life of Charles Lamb. By the late Canon AINGzR, 
Historical Essays. By the late J. B. Licutroor, 


D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited, with 


Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D, 3 vols 


John Morley’s Collected Works. 
Voltaire. : vol. Rousseau. 2 vols. 
Diderot and the Encyclopezedists. 2 vols. 
G.1 Compromise. : vol. Miscellanies. 3 vols. 
Burke. : vol. Studies in Literature. : vol. 


Oliver Cromwell. 1 vol. 
The Life of Richard Cobden. 2 vols. 


Solence and a Future Life, and other Essays. By 


F. W. H. Myers, M.A. 


Classical Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Modern Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. By 


Anne Tuackeray Ritcuig. 


Works by Sir John R. Seeley, Litt.D. 5 vols. 
The Expansion of England. Two Courses of Lectures. 
Lectures and Essays. 

Ecce Homo. | Natural Religion. 
introduction te Political Science. Two Series of Lectures. 


Shakespeare. By Water RALEzIGH. 
The Works of Shakespeare. With short Introduction 


and Footnotes by Professor C. Herrorp. In ro vols. 
*,* The Plays ae also be had volumes, cloth, 1s. each ; roan, gilt 
tops, 2s. 


Works by dames Smetham. 2 vols. 
Letters. With an Introductory Memoir. Edited by Saran SMETHAM and 
WituiaM Davigs. With a Portrait. 
Literary Works. Edited by Witt1am Davies. 


The Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Annotated 
. by “¢ Author. Edited by HaLttam, Lorp Tennyson. 9 vols. 
Vol Poems. 1 Vol. Il. Poems. 
vol lit Enoch Arden: In Memoriam. 
Vol. IV. The Princess: Maud. 
Vol. V. idylis of the King. 
Vol. Vi. Batlads and other Poems. 
Vol. VII. Demeter and other Poems. 
Vol. VIII. Queen Mary and Harold. 
Vol. IX. Becket and other Piays. 


Selections from 
Essays In the His Thought in the 


West. By Brooxe Foss elma .D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of ' 
Durham. 


The Works of Wordsworth. Edited Professor 
Each volume contains a Portrait 
. 8 ny Wor 


12 vols. 


14 vols. 


MACMILLAN: & CO, LTD., LONDON. 
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_ Messrs. BELL'S BOOKS. 


NOW READY. Demy 8vo. illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 


|-THE GREAT STATES OF 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


A Concise Account of their Condition and Resources, 
with the Laws relating to Government Concessions. 


By C. W. DOMVILLE-FIFE, 


Author of ‘‘Submarines of the World’s Navies,” ‘‘ The United 
States of Brazil,” &c. 
With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 

This work has been produced under the auspices of the Consuls- 
General of the various States with which it deals. 

A concise description, with Illustrations and Maps, of each 
country, of its principal products, its economical development and 
commercial interests, is followed by a detailed account of the 
conditions on which concessions are granted by the different 
Governments to financiers, prospectors, contractors, engineers, 
merchants, and others who propose to invest capital or to acquire 
interests in South America, 
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Edited by W. ERNST BROWNING. 
[Bohkn’s Standard Library. 
“* Messrs. Bell have done wisely to issue Swift’s Poems uniform with their 
edition of his prose works. Mr. Browning has prepared a good text, and 


annotated judiciously. Nowhere can Swift's Poems be read so well as in this | 
admirable edition.”—Zvening Standard. 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE. 
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Religion of William Ewart Cladstone. 


Arranged by D. C. LATHBURY. 
With Portraits. 24/- net. 


‘* The highest praise that can be given to these volumes is to say 
that they are fit to be placed side by side with Lord Morley’s famous 
work. . . . No one can rise from their perusal without a feeling of 
admiration for the great Christian statesman whose religious life they 
so vividly portray. . . . We are given intimate glimpses into a noble 
soul. The unreserve and the unconstraint of many of these letters is 
remarkable. . . . Let it be said at once that Mr. Lathbury has 
executed his task with great ability and unerring judgment.” 

Daily Chronicl:. 


‘* Religion, as has been said, was to Mr. Gladstone the controlling 
influence of his life, and all that it meant to him is shown in the best 
manner by the letters which he wrote, and which are given us here as 
a worthy supplement to Lord Morley’s ‘ Life of Gladstone.’ Mr. 
Lathbury has undertaken a task for which many readers will feel 
grateful to him, and he has accomplished it with conspicuous success.” 

Telegraph. 
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A Sea Anthology. 


By HELEN and LEWIS MELVILLE. With Decorated Title- 
page, Covers, and End-papers by T. R. WAY. 


“*We have been engrossed by it from the moment of first turning its pages. 

- The compilers of this pretty and handy book have shown the sea in its 
many moods, and have dwelt upon its fascination, its cruelty, its beauty, its 
tragedy, its calm, its storm.” —Bookman. 
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EMERSON. 


A Selection of the Finest Passages from his Works. Chosen and 
Arranged with Editorial Connections and a Biographical 
and Critical Introduction, by G. H.- PERRIS. 

** Mr. Perris is to be congratulated on this useful addition to a useful series. 

The whole book, indeed, forms both an excellent introduction to Emerson and 


a selection from’ his works, which the man who has little time for reading can 
take up with confidence." —Nation. 


A detailed List of the Series will be sent on application. 


NOW READY.—Imp. 16mo. 3s. 6d. net. 
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Sketches, and other Verses. By the Author of 
“ Thysia.” 


“Remarkable for the poignancy of its feeling and the refined simplicity of 
the verse in which that feeling finds its natural exp 
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SIR JOHN McNEILL, G.C.B. 

AND OF HIS SECOND WIFE, ELIZABETH WILSON, 1795-1883. 
Compiled by their Granddaughter, Mrs. MACALISTER. With 
Portraits, demy 8vo. I5s. net. 


The subject of this biography was one of the men who, at home 
and in foreign courts, have done yeoman service for England and the 
Empire. The chief interest in his memoir, however, lies in the 
account of Sir John McNeill’s work as head of the Crimean Com- 
mission in 1855, the controversy about which still has its living 
interest. 
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The Story of the Life and Service of Sir William Gatacre, 
K.C.B., D.S.O., 1843-1906. By his Wife, BEATRIX GATACRE. 
With Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations, demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. net. 


** A brave book this about a brave life, and a useful book to all 
soldiers, . . . England never possessed a finer man, and Lady Gatacre 
has written his life with the dignity he would have approved of.” 

Observer. 
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